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A Brilliant Program 


The best from the best—that is the aim and achieve- 
ment of JUDGE, and the forthcoming Summer 
issues of ‘The Happy Medium” will excel in bril- 
liancy and interest all previous numbers of America’s 
foremost humorous publication. Among the dis- 
tinguished authors whose cleverest work will appear 
in the pages of JU DGE during the next ten weeks are: 


STEPHEN LEACOCK Irvin S. Coss 

GELETT BuRGEsS ELiis PARKER BUTLER 
P. G. WopEHOUSE G. BERNARD SHAW 
RicuHarp Le GALLIENNE Benjamin De CAssERES 


Watt Mason Don HEROLD 


And in its pictorial appeal JUDGE will be equally 
fascinating. It has arranged to publish the drawings 
of such noted humorists of the pencil and brush as: 
Joun CoNnACHER 
GARDENER REA 


RaLepuH BARTON 
WaLterR De Maris 


Orson LOWELL 
Vaux WILsoNn 
LAWRENCE FELLOWS 
ELLison Hoover 
Hamitton WILLIAMS Joun Hetp, Jr. 
Joun GRUELLE Perry BarLtow 
H. B. FuLier W. G. Farr 


and a host of other ideaful artists 


An average of fifty illustrations are in every issue of 
JUDGE and a hundred or more stories, poems, skits, 
essays and jokes are offered the reader in each number. 
JUDGE is the biggest buy on the newsstands for in- 
telligent people who enjoy a good laugh and know 
good art and who demand up-to-the-minute entertain- 
ment. Say to your newsdealer: Give me this week’s 


JUDGE 


On sale every Thursday morning throughout the country, but difficult to buy 
every other day—it 1s usually sold out on the day of publication. 
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«) ELMEND ORF, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


Here’s a photograph that is pretty certain to 
make the average American, observing the 
beauties of nature through an office window, 
wish that he were a bird, a millionaire, a sea 
captain, or almost anything, in fact, that is 








An Eddy in the Whirlpool 
of Civilization, Beautiful 


Amalfi Sleeps On 


was when Amalfi boaste 
but today, shrunk to a small 
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Now It Can Be Told 
O* the countless amateurs who were thrown by the 


war into work for which they had no experience, 

not many had a more novel time than the 
Cambridge don who has just written of his adventure 
as a British Intelligence Officer in “Tales of A2gean 
Intrigue.” This humorous and apparently very capable 
gentleman, who left his academic groves to plot revolu- 
tion, shanghai suspected neutrals, and do all sorts of 
things regarded as outrageous in peace times, arrived 
through practical experience at some rather heterodox 
conclusions. 

“Ts it really dastardly to destroy munition factories,” 
he asks, “which are supplying your enemy with the 
means to kill your own countrymen? . You do not 
cause one overwhelming explosion in working hours 
when the factory is crowded, but you start a fire at 
night under conditions which will give the small staff on 
duty a clear chance to escape. Is there any real moral 
difference between burning down the factory which 
produces munitions, sinking the ship which transports 
them. and bombing the dump where they lie ready for 
use?” 

Just what is “honorable,” in a game in which bribery 
and opening other people’s letters are among the least 
offensive weapons? If you have reason to believe that 
your enemy is trying to compass your assassination, how 
far may you go in forestalling him? 

This particular agent’s lack of instructions in such 
matters would be ludicrous did not this absence of 
specific orders have a more unpleasant side. The 
reason that secret service agents, some of them fools 
and criminals, as well as gentlemen and scholars like 
himself, are left uninstructed, he thinks, is “that we 
may reap the benefit of their crimes until detection 
comes, and then save the honor of our country by dis- 
owning them.” 

This amateur spy is exceedingly frank, but in spite of 
his admissions—indeed, partly because of them—the 
outstanding impression left by his picturesque record is 
that of English common-sense and fairness, and the 
English gift of muddling through and achieving in the 
end a sort of rough justice. 


On the Use of Legs 
D* JOHN H. FINLEY has come home from 


Europe with a fresh enthusiasm for the forgotten 

art and exercise of walking. Having devoted his 
life hitherto to teaching the young idea toshoot, he would 
now teach it how to march, thereby reversing the ordi- 
nary sequence of infantry training, but in an excellent 
cause. 

Walking develops our muscles, aids digestion, stimu- 
lates thought, soothes and rests the nerves. It is a 
splendid specific for a great deal that ails us socially and 
politically. Here in America we do not begin to use our 
legs enough. We put too much store by artificial means 
of locomotion, and consider as evidence of superiority the 
fact that actually and relatively we have more miles of 














railway, more street cars, more automobiles than any 
other people. But, as Emerson says, “For everything 
that is given something is taken. Society acquires new 
arts and loses old instincts.” 

Already, literally, we have become a nation of tender- 
feet, with all that this implies. If Dr. Finley can persuade 
us that legs are made for use as well as for show, he will 
have performed a great service for his country. 


The Well-Educated Man 


E are still endeavoring to clear from all ambigu- 
ity the definition of “a well-educated man.” 
The diversity is fine. The Edisonians contend 
that education is a collection of fresh facts. The col- 
legians believe that it is a collection of old books. The 
public, exercising a judicial prerogative, concludes that 
both facts and books have produced the conditions under 
which we now live, and that both must be in the boat we 
are paddling on the well-known tide to fortune. 
Gamaliel himself couldn’t raise a Shakespeare in a 
machine-shop. Old Jonathan Edwards, reading Solomon 
to a little Edison, would end by banging the Proverbs 
upon a listless head. Not every philosopher is a “ gentle- 
man and a scholar.” But the mould of every trained in- 
tellect must be fashioned by exigencies, colored with lore, 
shaped by the invisible hands of the dead, and suscepti- 
ble to the external influences of the throbbing street. 


Rainbows 


T was from the dark backward and abysm of 1910, 
on a clipping turned up in a dusty desk drawer, that 
there flashed out the query in stirring black type, 

“DID YOU EVER FIND MONEY?” Beneath, one 
read, “This is just like finding money or picking it up 
in the streets. Yes, sir, these lots at ——ville, 12 miles 
from City Hall, is the greatest opportunity to own a 
piece of first-class real estate that you ever heard 
tell about.” 

Across the chasm of ten years that spring day came 
back when, with a free ticket in our pocket and a free jit- 
ney at the other end of the line, we went forth with the 
hopeful crowd to become, perhaps, a proprietor. They 
had not sufficiently dazzled us, those rather dismal fields 
on the edge of the Five Million, and yet ... if the 
Subway had, perchance, been built. ... Well, ten 
years are ten years; age has the last word, at any rate 
why not run down to ville and see what really lay at 
the foot of our rainbow? 

We hunted up the scene of our imaginings. A lonely 
bungalow or two; cracked cement walks with weeds com- 
ing up between the cracks; street signs rusted and faded; 
silence and the summer sun. 

The moral? None, except that life is what people 
make it. The scene is but stage scenery, after all, and 
any tree outlives and outlaughs generations of our tremen- 
dous adventures. The Marne was held, the Hohenzol- 
lerns swept aside, and great Russia sent crashing and 
crumbling down into chaos while the scrub oaks at ——- 
ville were putting out a few more leaves. 
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A crowd listening to speeches in Winter Palace Square, Petrograd. At 
last Russia realizes that it isn’t high-sounding phrases, delivered by 


oratorical sirens, that the land of Tolstoi needs, but efficient leadership 
by strong, hard-working, practical executives, 


engineers and others 


COME OVER AND BOSS THE JOB, BEGS RUSSIA 


A Soviet Official Bids the Great Business and Technical Men of America 


to Assume 


T last there has come out of Russia 
A a proposition that Americans can 
respond to. It is addressed to the 
engineers and the business communities 
of the United States. It calls for a kind 
of action that is not primarily official or 
political. Yet it may fairly expect official 
approval and support, since it seems to 
accord with the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, as clearly set 
forth by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover. 

Why does not Moscow speak straight 
to Washington in the customary language 
of international diplomacy? Moscow 
speaks the language of business rather 
than that of politics because there is no 
answer to the Russian riddle that can 
possibly be framed in terms of politics. 

Moscow cannot say to Wash- 
ington: “We will make our 
politics conform to yours—and 
after that we will proceed to 
business.” In the Moscow 
logic business comes first. For 
the most intelligent men of 
Russia have passed through 
perdition and been purged of a 
great illusion. They have dis- 
covered that the life-sustaining 
productive organization is the 
basis of social order—that busi- 
ness comes first in the logic of 
nature. 

Russia, as we all know, is 
prostrate. A vast area of the 
earth’s surface containing 180 
millions of people, it is in the 
same condition as if it had been 
devastated by an earthquake, 
or by fire, famine or flood. 
Figuratively, it has been so 
devastated, and it matters not 





By CHARLES FERGUSON 








(Epiror’s Note—The highly significant 
letter from Maximoff, which Mr. Ferguson 
quotes in his article, was addressed to Mr. 
Ferguson personally. This in itself is a 
tribute to the unique regard in which he is 
held by economists and social students both 
here and in Europe. In 1913-14 Mr. 
Ferguson was accredited to the business 
world by President Wilson as a still more 
noiseless Colonel House. In 1915 he or- 
ganized The New Machine, with offices in 
the Singer Building, New York, an asso- 
ciation of engineers dedicated to the gospel 
of the scientific business siate—a gospel 
which Mr. Ferguson elaborates and eluci- 
dates in his two books, “ The Great News” 

and the “Revolution Absolute.” ) 











INTERNATIONAL 
In “free” Russia women are as “free” to do hard manual labor as 
men, and how they enjoy it! 


the Task of Rehabilitating His Country 


whether we attribute its plight to the 
earthquake of the World War, as Mr. 
H. G. Wells would have us do; to the 
fire of revolution, to the famine in con- 
structive leadership, or to the flood 
of Bolshevism. The fact remains that 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, from the 
White to the Black Sea, Russia is flat 
on its back. 

Now, we in America have had our tastes 
of devastation from earthquake, fire and 
flood, devastation involving, not the en- 
tire country as in Russia, but a bit here 
and there, now and then. And in every 
such emergency the community affected 
has turned for leadership in the work of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction not to 
its nominal leaders, the politicians and 
office-holders, but to its real 
leaders, the big engmeers and 
business executives to whom 
it owes its life-sustaining or- 
ganization for production. 
Thus the group of business 
men who took charge of Day- 
ton, Ohio, during the week of 
its historic imundation have 
pleasant anecdotes to tell about 
the temporary evanishment of 
the city government, and how 
they remembered its existence 
and the decency of being polite 
to it only when the flood had 
subsided and order had been 
restored. 

People of Galveston, San 
Francisco, Pueblo and other 
places have attended the same 
kindergarten of social seience. 
They have got at least a 
glimpse of the social axiom 
that every human society 
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Taken in a small American town? Not a bit of it! 
Russia, at Rajajoki, about thirty miles from Petrog 
frequently meet in the center 


begins with a life-sustaining system. In 
every such emergency there is a rediscov- 
ery of the truth that the political system 
is not the basis of social order—but an 
afterthought, an improvement to be 
acquired at leisure, having sometimes the 
character of a luxury. 

Those who have had personal dealings 
with an earthquake or with a great 
famine, fire or flood will be the first to 
understand, therefore, this newest proposal 
from Russia addressed not to our Govern- 
met but to our engineers and captains of 
industry—the proposal, briefly, that these 
men, with a few others of their kind drawn 
from Russia and Europe, form a com- 
mittee or consortium which shall function 
as a super-government at Moscow and by 
a comprehensive, modern, thorough-going 
organization of the nation for productive 
rehabilitation lift it out of the quicksands 
of its present plight onto the firm ground 
of prosperity. 

I have already alluded to the famine in 
leadership of this particular sort from 
which Russia suffers. She can find very 
few such men among Russians. Therefore 
she very naturally turns to the nation 
most famous for their development—to 
us. 

Juvenal Maximoff is spokesman to 
western Europe and America for that 
part of the Russian administration that 
thinks in terms of food, clothes, housing 
and transportation. Bolshevism is to 
him and to those whom he represents— 
Rykoff, Larin, Lomoff et al.—what ‘it is 
to the National Security League, plus 
an ine xpressible accent of personal 
frustration. It may even be inferred 
from the documents that Maximoff 
sends to America that he counts Lenin as 
chief among those to whom Bolshevism 
has become an obstacle and a burden. 

It was on the advice and initiative 
of Maximoff that the Soviet Government 
established the Bureau for the Electro- 
mechanization of Rural Industries 
which in design at least outgoes the 
present technical development of agricul- 
ture in America or elsewhere. From this 
beginning, through the persistent influ- 
ence of Maximoff, have grown the Russian 
Council of Labor and Defence and other 


This is a bridge that marks the boundary between Finland and 
rad. The Russian side is at the right. The Finns and the Reds 


of the bridge to discuss important matters. 


agencies of economic science. The Com- 
mercial Attaché of our Legation at War- 
saw has transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce an elaborate report describing 
in terms of appreciation the work that 
Maximoff has accomplished as an agricul- 
tural administrator. And it was through 
a member of the Warsaw Legation that 
correspondence was opened up _ last 
September between Maximoff and a 
group of American economists and 
engineers. 

In the light of their understanding that 
business generates all power and is there- 
fore greater than politics, the Russian 
technicians now send word to the United 
States that they will respond to any offer 
of help we may tender them, for the es- 
tablishment of a scientific business govern- 
ment at Moscow. They assume that help 
will be offered by Americans in high 
places, because the thing that most dis- 
tinguishes the New World from the Old 
is our recognition of the primacy of 
business. 

The Russians attribute to us a unique 
appreciation of the scientific truth that 
politics is a secondary matter, that the 
political or protective state can, in the 


nature of things, have only 
limited powers, and that 
such powers as may be en- 
trusted to it are delegated 
and derived from the pro- 
ductive organization that 
sustains the life of the 
people. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that Russia 
should turn to us for help 
in her struggle to escape 
from her heredity of poli- 
tical absolutism—imperial 
and proletarian. It would, 
on the other hand, be un- 
reasonable for us to insist 
that Russia should not 
knock at our door until, by 
her own unaided efforts, 
she had Americanized her- 
self. 

In a communication that 
has just come to hand from 
Maximoff, he writes: 

“The crisis in Russia is 
due to many causes. The 
most important is our lack 
of men fit for business. This is not spe- 
cially the fault of the Bolsheviks, but of 
all the antecedents of our Russian educa- 
tion. We were brought up on mere 
languages and literature, upon fiction and 
speculative philosophy. We had no part 
or lot in the technic and realistic culture 
of Western Europe and America. That 
is why, when our revolution broke, we 
naturally fell into the hands of abstrac- 
tionists and idealogues. 

‘The former governments of Russia 
were led by men with the abstracted 
mentality of jurists; the best positions 
within the Empire were held by ancient 
scholars of the Lyceum and the school of 
jurisprudence. There was no fair room 
within the old governments for men of 
business or men of science and the arts. 
These were rather looked down upon. 
They were regarded as pariahs. No won- 
der that in a country where productive 
ability was despised there could be no 
progress. 

“The revolutions in Russia—that of 
March, 1917, as well as that of November— 
were accomplished by people the majority 
of whom were by education mere jurists 
and bookmen; hence their vain belief in 








Up-to-date methods would save Russia billions of rubles. 





At present industry is almost at a standstill. 
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the salvation-power of de- 
crees, manifestoes and so on; 
hence the wanton, vapid de- 
votion to the theories of 
Marx. 

“A great change is very 
badly needed in Russia, and 
it must come—but not in the 
way recommended by the 
socialists, the constitutional 
democrats or the mon- 
archists. They are now fight- 
ing each other for aims that 
‘an only accomplish for this 
unfortunate Russia a deeper 
prostitution to politics. 

“There must be a new 
government—totally new. It 
must be composed of men of 
business and of science and 
the arts. Financiers and 
promoters are also necessary. 
New men are wanted for the 
industries. These insipid poli- 
ticians have destroyed the 
class of Russian workmen. It 
will be necessary to import 
skilled labor. We must have three or 
four million immigrants to begin with, 
and must absorb every year afterwards 
one or two millions. Our territories are 
far too great to be exploited by.a popula- 
tion so weak and thin as ours. 

“We must create in Russia a co- 
national or super-national government. 
Only thus can we safeguard the world 
from the waste of our resources by selfish 
or merely nationalistic exploitation. The 
coal mines of Western Europe will soon be 
exhausted. We can coal Europe for 500 
years. Our mines must not be disposed 
of to land-sharks and speculators. The 
case is the same with our mineral wealth, 
our forests, our petroleum and so on. 
These should all be husbanded for the 
good of civilization at large. 

“And why should the British or West- 
ern European farmer squeeze himself into 
the narrow hole of an acre of land whilst 
dozens of millions of hectares are lying 
idle in Russia, badly cultivated by the 
brutish Russian peasant, who says of 
himself that he is like the dog lying on the 
mow; he does not eat hay himself or 
allow the cow to eat. 


© KEYSTONE 





The interior of a Russian state home, where “ nationalized” children are kept. 
Government has for long been a popular one with radicals. 


“All this must be changed. It will be 
changed. The present is by far the best 
time for the change—better than any 
future time. I hope that American men of 
standing will offer their assistance to our 
Bolshevik leaders. It will then be pos- 
sible to create an adequate government 
that will be able to model Russia into such 
a shape that humanity will tide over the 
present universal crisis—a crisis far more 
serious than the British and the Americans 
generally suppose. They will understand 
when the revolution sweeps their per- 
sonal existence into the abyss where we 
Russians have fallen. In England, in 
Europe at large, the revolution will be 
far more cruel, atrocious, merciless than 
it was and is in Russia. 

“And there is no power in the police to 
stop the drift toward such disaster. The 
revolution cannot be prevented by mil- 
itary power or the forces of politics. It 
can be prevented only by economic re- 
organization—beginning in Russia. The 
government of Russia must be changed, 
by way of evolution, from the present 
political government by party-men, inte 
a co-national business government. 











A Russian Jewish village. Always in the past—for years before the war—the life of the Jews in 
Russia was unpleasant. Since Bolshevism came their hardships have increased a hundred-fold. 





The idea of giving all babies to the 


Russia has proved that such wild schemes will not work. 


“Such a change will be disastrous only 
to those who are fit for nothing but 
parasitism, 1. e. to the politicians. Com- 
munists, socialists, monarchists, constitu- 
tional democrats will all go. These con- 
stitutional democrats call themselves 
‘the party of the freedom of the people’— 


a very pompous denomination—and 
wholly undeserved.” 
The program of action detailed by 


Maximoff in the course of his correspon- 
dence, centers in the idea of a scientific 
international consortium organized in the 
spirit of the university—what he calls “‘a 
complot of science and the arts’”— 
administering the economic resources of 
Russia on business principles as a huge 
bank or trust company. The governing 
power of the Consortium would inhere 
in its control of the general organs of 
economic information and its centraliza- 
tion of credit. 

The police power would not be directly 
administered by the Consortium, but 
would in practical fact be subjected to it 
because of its command of all the sources 
of taxation. In Russia the “invisible 
government” of business would become 
visible. 

It is frequently reported from Riga or 
Helsingfors that the Soviet Government is 
ready “to surrender to capitalism.”’ 
These reports convey an impression that 
is far from the truth. The news is better 
than that. What is proposed is not a re- 
cession but an advance, to wit: the estab- 
lishment and development in Russia of a 
new and improved kind of capitalism. 

The Russian technicians agree in these 
matters with a statement recently offered 
by General Goethals as to the right way 
to reorganize production and establish a 
sound credit base in a disordered country. 
This statement has been endorsed by 
many engineers and investment experts, 
notably among the latter by John Moody, 
whose advice in his own field is supposed 
to go as far as anybody’s. 

The canal-builder lays down three 
propositions: First, that the principles of 
industrial engineering or scientific man- 
agement must now be applied not merely 
to individual plants but to the life- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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UND ERWOO 
By no means popular in 
Tahiti—but quite proper, 

























UNDERWOOD 
Bare knees were cause for 
gasping not so long ago. 


An interesting evolution in dress 









Is it true that standards tumble while bathing-suits climb? 


“ACCOUTRED AS I AM’”— 


An Investigation into the Great American Problem of How to Swim 


With Clothes On 
By ARTHUR RUHL 


ROM the report of Les- 
LIE’s special commissioner, 
H. Sherlock Penwell: ‘The 
controversy on which I 
have the honor to report, 
while perennial in_ its 
broader aspects, and of 
permanent interest to the 
American swimming world, 
was m this case precipitated, as you are 
aware, by dispatches from Atlantic City, a 
Jersey summer resort, stating that one- 
piece bathing-suits had been banned by the 
Beach Censor, and that no women might 
appear on the beach or in the water without 
stockings. Superficially, then, this would 
appear to be a simple case of Legs vs. 
Stockings; Limbs vs. Hickory Limbs, so to 
speak; or as Mr. Christopher Morley ac- 
curately puts it, of Tan rs. Puritan. 
“My investigations reveal that the 
matter is somewhat more complex than 
this: there is more here than meets the 
eye. The story is one 
which lends itself, in 
fact, to what might be 
described as the periph- 
eral manner of treat- 
ment, in which we 
coast about the edges 
of a central action, 
viewing it from various 








angles and through a variety of tempera- 
ments—-the manner employed by the poet, 
Browning, in his monumental work, 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ and so bril- 
liantly exemplified by the novelist, Mr. 
Joseph Conrad. For we find here, as 
not infrequently in human affairs, motives 
and temperaments of the most diverse 
sort converging toward a common result; 
side by side, and often unconscious of each 
other’s presence, ingenuousness and in- 
trigue, altruism and practicality, and the 
frail human protagonists of both species 
swept blindly onward by vaster, half-mys- 
tical forces which they are helpless to 
control and wot not of. The Conradian 
method, however, is one presupposing 
unlimited leisure, and as time and space 
are brief, I resort to the more compact 
and dynamic dramatic form. 

“The dramatis persone, omitting the 
minor characters, and the extraneous 
forces above mentioned, among which 
may be mentioned the Spirit of American 
Journalism, are as follows: 


Cuar_es L. Bossert, Beach Censor at 
Atlantic City. A Puritan with con- 
victions. 

UnpErwoop Conover, Personal Repre- 
sentative of the Proprietor of the Oceanic 
Hotels, Ltd. 

Ramona Finiake, His Secretary, an en- 
thusiastic swimmer, and advocate of one 

piece suits, and happily for dramatic 


ATLANTIC PHOTO 
SERVICE 


Now, we scarcely 
find this shock- 
ing—not a ves- 
tige of a stocking! 
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These costumes were very “daring” 


conventions, a teacher in the Presby- 
terian Sunday school. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Rosrnson Smitn, Two 

of the Two Hundred Million. 
ACT I—SEED-TIME 

ScENE: a brealfast-table in New York 
or, for that matter, in Chicago, Kansas 
( ity, or Los Angeles. 

Time: Early spring—so early, indeed, that 
items about the first swimmers of the year 
are “‘news.”’ Mrs. Smith is discovered 
pouring coffee. Mr. Smith reading the 
morning 

Mr. SmirH—Well, we're off! Spring is 
here! Folks tried to go swimming at 
Atlantic City vesterday and the Censor 
put them off the beach. (With coruscat- 
ing sarcasm) ‘“The lid is on. One-piece 
suits are barred. And no legs are 
to be allowed to wander on the beach 
unless incased in stockings.” (Throws 
down paper) How long, I ask you, will 
it be before America becomes part of the 
world? We're the greatest race of 
Pecksniffs on the face of the earth! 

Why in Sam Hill should anybody 
wear stockings in the water? If you do, 
you've got to wear shoes or you'll wear 
out your stockings—and you know what 
stockings cost these davs!—and how on 
earth can anybody swim with shoes 


pape r. 


on?... Why in Finland, where 
they're sensible about such things, 


they'd have your picture in the Sunday 
papers as a curiosity if you went in the 
water with your stockings on! Up 
there in the Baltic countries, half the 
time, they don’t wear anything at all. 
Just go in as we used to go in at the 
old swimming-hole—men and_ boys 
here, girls and women over there, and 
nobody bothering, like so many ducks! 
. . . Why, even in dear old England, 
girls wear the same suits as boys, and 
you know what the English are! 


\TLANTIC PHOTO SERVICE 
{ thinly veiled 
hallenge to Gm 


f ~ 
the whole tribe — 


f censors. 


a few years ago. 


Look at the Greeks! Look at the Japs! 
That’s one good thing, at any rate, you 
can say about the Japs! Look at 
Tahiti! 

Mrs. Smitu (calmy)—Why don’t you 
write a letter to the papers? 

Mr. SmitH—Just what I’m going to do! 
That’s the trouble with most people. 
They grouch around about things and 
don’t do anything. (Warming to his 
subject) Swimming is one of the few 
things left us from the Garden of Eden. 
One simple, natural, beautiful thing 
that survives subways, movies and jazz. 
“The sea, the sea! The open sea! The 
blue, the fresh, the ever free!” .. . Think 
of Byron swimming the Hellespont! 
“Roll on—thou deep and dark blue ocean 
roll!” . Women vote. They work 
side by side with men in crowded, ill- 
ventilated offices. They wash win- 
dows, drive trucks, pack themselves 
with men into rush-hour trains twice a 
day. Why can’t they swim in the same 
clothes as men do? Get away, once 
in a while, from a vulgar and jangling 
world, smooth out their nerves, and 
nourish their spirits by becoming one 
with the vast and incorruptible sea! 

Mrs. Smitu (musingly)-—It’s a long time 
since we took a trip to Atlantie City. 

ACT II—FLOWERING 

ScEneE: the same, several 
weeks later. Break- 
fast, a hot June morn- 
ing. 

Mr. SmitH—Here’s a 
whole column 
in the Times 
from Atlantic 
City about 
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Strange, isn’t it, that fat women 
adore the 


UNDERWOOD 


Here’s one that 


n the Beach 
nsor ap- 
proves of. 
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bathing-suits. Dll bet vou it was 
my letter started it. The whole 
town’s in anuproar. Some girl’s 
written to the Censor and pro- 
tested against stockings and his 
idiotic rules about one-piece suits. 
She’s a swimmer herself, Presi- 
dent of the Oceanic Swimming 
Club, and a teacher in the Pres- 
byterian Sunday school. The 
Rotary Club took it up and voted 
for one-piece suits. It’s become 
a political issue. The politicians 
re afraid the younger women will 
all line up for common sense, and 
the women get started 
Well, suffrage has accomplished 
mething at any rate! That 
l’s a brick! A Presbyteria: 
Sunday-school teacher and al 
that, and she has the nerve to 
come out and tell that Censor 
what she thinks of him and his 
blue laws. A lot of pin-headed 
small-town politicians who'll 
probably wink at every sort of 
violation of law from one end of 
the Boardwalk to the other, as 
they do in most of the summer 
resorts, and a fine, upstanding 
American woman, a citizen and 
voter and teacher ina Presbyterian 
Sunday school, can’t go swimming 





without putting on shoes and 

She ought to have a 
niedal, that girl! She ought to 
have a D.S.C.! She’s a Joan 
of Arc, that’s what she is, and 
i'm going to write her and tell her so. 
No, I'll wire her! The trouble with us 
is we read these things and talk about 
‘em and then never do anything!” 

Mrs SMITH (suddenly, and with vigor 
I'll tell you what! Let’s run down to 
Atlantic City Friday night for the week- 
end! 


stockings! 


ACT INI—HARVEST 


SceENE: Oceanic Hotel on the Boardwall: 
A colossal, gray-areen structure in the 
Art Nouveau style, rising to mountainous 
turrets and fascinating towers in the mist 
that trails wn from the sea. 


Enter H. Sherlock 


by the arm, shoots him into the inner 

office of Mr. Underwood Conover, 

personal representative of the pro- 
prietor of the Oceanic Hotels, Ltd, 

Among the avocations of Miss Fin- 

lake, it appears, is thal of being 

secretary to Mr. Conover. 

Mr. Conover (a sanguine gentle- 
man, with a firm grip and a mag- 
netic eye, seated before a table strewn 
with newspaper clippings, tele- 
grams, letters, and photographs of 
young women in one-piece bathing- 
suits)—Ah, Mr. Penwell! De- 
lighted to see you! You rep- 
resent? AlL—vyes, of course! 
And a mighty good paper it is. 
I always read it—couldn’t be 
without it. In fact, I might say 
that I regard it as the strongest 
publication in America. Have 
a cigar! . Well, you’ve come 
at the psychological moment. 
The issue raised here—and the 
responses we have received show 
it—is of genuine national im- 
portance. It’s not merely a ques- 
tion of comfort and_ personal 
liberty, but one that strikes at 
the fundamental bases of our 
national life. Are we Americans 
living in the twentieth century, 








The record-breaking swimmers do not believe in wearing tion! 
elaborate clothing in the water. Here we have (left to right) 
Florence Brisco, Charlotte Boyle, and Alice Lord, all part 
fish. Do they like abbreviated garments? Answer: They do! 


Cabot?, described in the newspaper dis- 
vatches as “ Society leader, clubwoman, and 
leader of the Conservative Set,” declines lo 
receive the investigator and merely tele- 
phones down from her suite in the Ritzonia 
that “there is really no controversy.” 
Penwell, dismayed by these rebuffs, 
enters somewhat timidly the marble halls of 
the Oceanic Hotel, ana proceeding past 
weary plutocrats in roller-chairs, stringed 
orchestras, etc., etc., to the desk of the Clerk, 
asks for Miss Ramona Finlake. The lan- 
guid functionary starts as if jabbed by a 
hypodermic needle filled with the Elixir of 
Hope, and seizing the dizzy Mr. Fenwell 


or are we not? That is the ques- 
... Tm sorry that Miss 
Finlake—for after all, to her all 
the credit is due—is not in town 
today. I told her to go away for 
a day or two, and take a good rest. 
The poor girl little suspected the storm 
she was bringing down on her pretty 
head! Lettres, telegrams, requests for 
interviews, for pictures, proposals of mar- 
riage, offers from theatrical agencies, 
resolutions from Chambers of Commerce 
and womens’ clubs—well, it simply shows 
you can fool the American people some of 
the time, but not forever! Not in the 
vear 1921! . She’s a swimmer herself, 
you know, a magnificent diver. In fact, 
a diving Venus. She’s president of our 
Oceanic Swimming Club here—an _ ex- 
clusive organization, made up of Phila- 
delphia blue-bloods and other society 
folks. Here (hands 
Mr. Penwell a sheaf of 





Pr nwe ll. atte r fru ithe SS 
efforts to engage in con- 
versation the various 
SU P Pose d protagonists 
in the Great Beach 
Drama. The Censor 
h ims if. a bronzed, 
good - nat ired ~~ small- 
town politician, some- 
vhat after the fashion 
of “Doc Kennicutt,” 
2s as cautious as if 
he were running for 
President. “The laws 
is just what they was 
last uear—Nothin’ to 
say.” The Mayor, 


only sli phily less inar- 





ticulate. also surmises 
that the laws are all 
right enough, but he 


would not object if 
‘ i 


someone mnsisted on 


going in the water with- 


photographs of smiling 
young women in bath- 
ing costume) are some 
of our members. That 
is Mrs. Rutherspoon, 
a well-known Chicago 
leader . . . Miss Clay- 
pole a Blue Grass 
beauty from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

here is Miss Finlake, 
herself. She is a 
teacher in the Presby- 
terian Sunday school, 
you know. A high- 
minded young 
woman, who thinks 
for herself and is quite 
able to devise a beach 
costume that is mod- 
est and sensible with- 
out any help from 
policemen. . .. Well, 














oe 
it stockinas, so as to - 


ake a test case. 


Vrs. J. Stackpole 


Members of the older generation disporting themselves upon the beach in those famous old days 
when a censor was to be found only in the dictionary 


and loud stockings were quite au fait. 


she felt strongly about 
this matter—as who 
(Concludedion page 64) 
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THE FORTY-SEVEN 


Illustrated by 
JOHN D. WHITING 


By PIERRE MILLE 


Translated from the French by 
W. L. McPHERSON 





LOSE to the 

ground there 

was a sort of 
air-hole, about as big 
as a window. Imag- 
ine a porch three- 
quarters buried. It 
had, in fact, once been 
a porch. From it a 
stairway, cut in the 
chalk, used to lead 
down to the big cellar 
of the Vuillaume farm. 
But now the steps 
were covered with 
débris—the ruins of 
the farm buildings, 
first burned, and then 
razed by shells. 

A little distance off, 
by some chance, a 
wall remained intact. 
It was part of the 
foundation of the 
sheepfold, overlook- 
ing the fields to 
the north. On one 
side of this wall were 
the French, on the 
other the Germans. 
For eight days they 
had faced each other, 
separated only by this 
rampart. Now and 
then hand - grenades 
were hurled across it. 

Even along the 
wall men didn’t ven- 
ture into the free air. 
They crouched in a 








As soon as the men 
had been collected in 
the cave, had closed 
all the 
through which pro- 
jectiles might come 
and had rolled before 
the door some old 
barrels filled with 
rock, Lieutenant von 
Plattner ordered the 
senior reserve sub- 
altern, Bauer, to call 
the roll. Then he had 


openings 


an inventory taken of 
the irtridges ind 
the supple S There 


were a few hundred 
shots left, no bread, 
some hardtack and 
( inned beef, some 
provisions which had 
] nstored 


in the cellar, and a 


reviously be 





half-emptyv barrel of 








circus. 
lik 1 wip agan 
] ] ] 
the cellar walls. 


He never thought 





system of dugouts 
and communication 
trenches. Fashions of 
warfare had suddenly 
suffered a reversion of many centuries. 
They had become primitive and childish 
although remaining ferocious and terribly 
deadly. It was as if savages no longer threw 
stones at one another, but dynamite. 

Creeping out of a ramification of the 
trenches Malapert and Goujet got as far 
as the sunken porch. Stealthily they 
stuck their muskets into the opening, 
closed in part by joists and bags of earth. 
But they hadn’t time to fire. They had 
been seen from the bottom of the black 
hole, although they themselves, out in the 
open, could see nothing. There were four 
or five shots. The bullets whistled by 
their ears. 

“They are still there!’ said Goujet. 

“Certainly, they are there,” answered 
Sergeant Malapert. “‘Nobody has come 
in an automobile to take them away.” 

“We could get them by exploding a 
mine.” 

“Lieutenant Cortot says that it isn’t 
worth-while. The cellar is a mouse-trap. 
They must surrender in the end.” 

“Yes, that is true. But they have 





“ Lieutenant von Plattner awakened with a start, jumped to his feet 
gum] J 


into the darkness, wounding two men.” 


waited eight days. And it must be pretty 
rough, living down there. Did you get a 
whiff!” 

“T have a nose.” 

““How many of them are there?” 

“How can I tell? A mob of them. We 
hear them squabbling sometimes. In the 
beginning they sang. They sang well, the 
rascals! But now they don’t sing. You 
might say that they quarrel.” 

“Down there,” as Goujet said, were 
forty-seven soldiers and sub-officers of a 
Brandenburg regiment, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant von Plattner. The 
advance of our troops, after the assauli 
which carried Hill 206, had been so sud- 
den and violent that the Brandenburgers 
hadn’t had time to retreat. They had bar- 
ricaded themselves in the cellar. Their 
situation was hopeless. They were of no 
use in a military sense. They had no 
tools with which to dig an outlet through 
the hard chalk, and no explosives to set 
off a mine. Their cartridge belts con- 
tained only the ammunition left over 
from the battle. 


of explaining the rea- 
sons for his decisi 
They were SOUI 
enough, perhaps 


from his point of view. The cave was at 


the extreme point of their advanc \ 
counter-attack might easily win it bacl 
for the Germans. So it was necessary to 


} 


wait, tohold on. Forty-seven men are the 
nucleus of a platoon. It was the Lieuten- 
ant’s duty to save these forty-seven men 
to His Majesty’s armies. A French com 
mander would have had the same thought. 
There were no two ways of envisaging an 
officer’s duty under the circumstances. But 
a French commander would have asked 
his men the collaboration of their hearts, 
their intelligence. 
to Lieutenant von Plattner, and his sol 
diers were not in the least astonished at 
that. Fear of the chief had been incul- 
cated in their minds. The point of de- 
parture of the discipline under which they 
were trained was that it was necessary to 
fear the chief even more than the enemy. 
And in their souls that fear had ended by 
something grandiose and 


This idea hever came 


becoming 

mystical. 

By the seventh day the soldier Adler, 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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THE CENTENARY 


OF 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


By CAMPBELL MAcCULLOCH 





The discoverer and founder 
if Christian Science as she 
appeared in 1882 





LEVEN years alf- 
ter the passing 
from this human 
stage of Mrs. Mary Bak- 
er Eddy the world has 
modified somewhat its 
first estimate of this re- 
markable woman and 
her life-work, and so the 
centenary of her birth 
occurring this month— 
July 16, to be exact— 
may be noted from the 
viewpoint of her re- 
markable influence upon 
the lives and characters 
of the millions who have 
become her followers, 
and the greater millions The great lead- 
who have not publicly — er’s early days 
associated themselves were simple 
with her church. ones. This 
Just valuation of any ketch (above) 
i of her _ birth- 
great character may sel- place at Bow, 
dom be made in the gen-  iegr — Concord. 
eration immediately fol- NH, was made 
lowing the period of that at Mrs. Eddy’s 
individual’s most active request. The littl 
participation in the country home is 
world’s affairs; a state- "0 longer standing. 
ment so obviously 
trite that one must 
almost apologize for making it. The 
contemporary estimates of Lincoln, Na- 
poleon, Shakespeare, Luther, and the 
namerous array of notable world figures 
preceding them, were not such as hugely 
flattered them during their lifetime, and 
it is understood by those who turn the 
pages of the world’s progress that the 
mellowing influence of time and the soft- 
ening touch of distance are required to 
gauge the accomplishments of the heroic 
personages of the earth. No effort will be 
made here to forestall what the coming 
years themselves will best accomplish, but 
mention may properly be made of some 
of the more outstanding events that have 
attended the life-work of one who, with- 
out effort, may be described as a great 
American. 
Not frequently is it given to men and 
women to see such a tremendous impetus 
and fruition given their life-work as that 


J. F. GILMAN 








accorded Mrs. Eddy, anc one need not 
agree with the doctrines she taught 
to recognize that in the firm establish- 
ment of a great spiritual movement 
reaching all the four quarters of the globe, 
finding loyal adherents in millions of 
earnest, thoughtful, and loyal people in 
every civilized land, and made the target 
for some of the bitterest attacks that-the 
last half-century has witnessed, something 
vigorously vital in the affairs of men has 
been at work. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science, was born in 
the littlke New Hampshire town of Bow 
forty years after the close of the American 
Revolution. The daughter of Mark and 
Abigail Baker first saw the light in a farm- 
house set amid some five hundred cul- 









Mr $ Eddy’s Se cond hi ushand, 
Dr. Asa G. Eddy, whom she 
married in 1877. Her first 
husband was Col. George W. 
Glover, of Charleston, S.C 


tivated acres situated on 
a crest of hills over- 
looking the valley of the 
Merrimac. Bow was 
not even a village, but 
merely a cluster of farms 
with a form of village 
government. The Bak- 
ers had been New Eng- 
landers for six genera- 
tions, and their history 
was that of the men and 
women who _ stoutly 
hewed the Granite State 
out of the wilderness. 
“IT never understood 
how important my his- 
tory was until I saw how 
{ pyramid, cut strenuously the world 
from the largest tried to hide ‘t or per- 
block of granite vert it,” Mrs. Eddy is 
ever quarried in said to have remarked 
New England, on one occasion. 
which marks the Her ancestry is 
site of the Baker straight Anglo-Saxon 
homestead On : 
each of the four 18%. back into the cen- 
sides is. a Bene. turies — Scotch-English, 
dict nickel tab- to be exact, the ancestry 
let carrying an i great many men and 
inscription. women of prominence in 
the United States. The 
oneestral home of the 
Bakers was situated near Canterbury, 
England. ‘This branch has been traced 
back to the eleventh century, while Mrs. 
Eddy’s mother’s family, the Ambroses, 
have been followed back much further. 
One branch of the Baker family tree is 
entwined with that great family line now 
represented by the royal house of Great 
Britain, the connection having been made 
through Robert Bruce V. who married 
Martha of Carrick. It was through the 
children of this union that the two lines 
diverged, one coming down through a son 
and forming the present house of Britain’s 
rulers, the other through a daughter, 
Marjorie Bruce, who married Sir Neil 
Campbell (IX Campbell, Lord Lochow). 
From this union the line descended 
through the Campbell family until a 
certain Mary Campbell married Hector 
McNeill, of Colonsay, and their son, 
John MeNeill of Edinburgh married 
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brother 


Albert, a law partner and 


The Rev. Albert Case, editor 


associate of 
Franklin Pierce, a President of the United States, 
and Professor Dyer H. Sanborn, one of the foremost 
educators of New England and author of “Sanborn’s 
Grammar.” 

When she was sixteen Mrs. Eddy not only was a 
student of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, but had begun 
to write, and at the age of eighteen contributed 
articles to the New Hamshire Patriot, and the Bel- 
knap Gazette. 
Odd Fellows Magazine, offered her an annual salary 
of $3,000 to write for that publication at one time, 
and in 1846, at the solicitation of the Rev. Richard 
Rust, D.D., she became a member 
staff of the Methodist Conference Seminary at North- 
field, N. H., and contributed regularly to important 
newspapers and magazines in New England. 
for her intellectual attainments. 


of the 


of the teaching 


So much 





A. A, BEAUCHAMP 
This picture was made in 
1886, twenty years after 
Mrs. Eddy discovered 
what she afterward gave 
to the world as the science 
of Christianity. She was 
about sixty-five years of 
age when she sat for it. 


Marion Moore. In the 
descent from this union 
came Mary Baker Eddy. 

Probably more effort 
has been devoted to prov- 
ing Mary Baker Eddy 
an ignorant, common 
and illiterate woman 
than was needed to 
establish the — public 
school system of the 
United States. Year by 
year weird tales of her 
total lack of erudition 
have been set before the 
public. Not a few min- 





KEYTIONE 


isterial associations have The First 
issued printed circulars Ch rchof Christ, 
to their membership con- _— Setentist. (the 
taining most egregious ~~ M other 
canards that even a Church”), which 
cursory inquiry would Mra. Eddy 

‘ : founded in Bos- 


have served to disprove, 
and the clergy receiving 
these were urged to in- 
corporate the alleged 
“facts” in sermons and 
to give them to the press 


ton in 1879. At 
the right of it is 
the old church to 
which the fa- 
mous newer edi- 
fice was joined. 


for the purpose of 
“earnestly combating 
the pernicious spread of Christian 


Science.” One is tempted to wonder 
how these associations reconciled their 
procedure with Gamaliel’s advice to the 
men of Jerusalem when he said: 

‘And now I say unto you, refrain from 
these men and let them alone, for if this 
counsel or this work be of men it will 
come to nought, but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” 

Today the facts of Mary Baker Eddy’s 
life are sufficiently well known and have 
heen so thoroughly authenticated that 
the wonder is that estimable men and 
women could be deceived in numbers 
enough to make the effort of discrediting 
such a woman worth-while. The plain 
facts are that Mrs. Eddy was remarkably 
well educated, particularly for her time. 
Among her childhood preceptors were her 






a 
b 
; 
: 


Thoughtful students of the history of 
the United States, no matter where they 
may live, have been coming during 
many years to the conviction that this is 
a land of great spiritual destiny, bound 
by the logic of events to play its part in 
the record of civilization. They point 
to the causes that led to the settlement 
of the land by a hardy race of people 
in search of spiritual liberty; to the tre- 
mendous spiritual foundation laid in the 





5 The cast photograph ever 
made of Mrs Eddy. It 


taken in 1904 in 
Concord. Mrs. Eddy died 
in 1910, when she 

eighty-nine years old. 


was 


was 


Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; to the human- 
itarian that 
attended the Civil War, 
to the unselfish efforts 
that culminated in the 
liberation of Cuba from 
the Spanish yoke, and 
the final participation of 
the country in the Great 
War at its most critical 
period. They observe 
that it is a matter of 
prime significance that 
this should be called by 
a vast majority of its 


issues 





295 Common- inhabitants, ‘God’s 
wealth Avenue, Country,” and they 
Boston, Mrs. point out that this is 


Eddy’ s residence 
during the latter 
part of her life 

For a number of 
years the author 


no mere accidental ap- 
pellation bestowed by 
a jingoistic enthusiast, 
but the definite pro- 


of “Science and mouncement of a pro- 
Health, withKey Pphetic fact. And not 
to the Scrip» least is it remarked 
tures” lived in that one of the great 


Charleston, S.C. spiritual movements of 
modern times found its 
birth herein the vear fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War; the pre- 
cise vear which, according to one exponent 
of Biblical criticism, was given by the 
prophet Daniel as the one in which 
should occur a great, new, Godly light, 
the very year, be it noted, when ac- 
tuarial records show, the average dura- 
tion of human life had reached its lowest 
figure. 

America had its contribution to make 
to the world’s progress, and years hence 
it is inevitable that its spiritual develop- 
ments will have their place in its his- 
tory. 

Mrs. Eddy was a thorough American, 
and she professed to see clearly the 
destiny of the land of her birth and its 
great and goodly influence in the affairs 
of the world, some of it even now un- 
folding before our eyes. Those who knew 
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Mrs. Eddy intimately and worked by 
her side in her later years were well 
aware of her conviction that the spiritual 
and temporal government of the world 
was to rest in the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxon people, and her belief that, while 
the two great English-speaking branches 
would undoubtedly maintain their na- 
tionalism and independence of thought 
and action, they would sconer or later 
consolidate their interests and stand 
forth as the actual chos- 
en people of the Cove- 
nant, the Children of 
Israel in fact and deed. 
Her own poem written 
during the Spanish- 
American War period 
and entitled, “The 
United States to Great 
Britain,” ably set forth 
the venerable religionist’s 
views. 

Mrs. Eddy was by no 
means ignorant of the 
growing interest in what 
has come to be known as 
the ‘‘Anglo-Israel 
theory.” While the 
promulgation of the 
theory made its first 
appearance in printed 
form during the early 
“seventies” of the last 
century, it had been a 
matter of speculation for 
years prior to that time. 
Of late years it has be- 
come associated with the 
movement for “Amer- 
icanization,” with an 
increasing following and 
a vast literature as the 
result, 

Briefly, the theory, 
taking as its basis the 
Biblical prophecies, as- 
serts that after the Ten 
Tribes of the northern 
Kingdom of Israel, fol- 
lowing the division upon 
the death of Solomon, 
were taken into the 
Assyrian captivity in 772 
B.C., or thereabouts, from which they 
never returned. They moved from Assyria 
north and west through Asia and northern 
Europe and settled in the British Isles, 
claimed to be identical with the “islands 
of the sea’ mentioned by Isaiah. Marked 
distinction is made between the Israelites 
and the Jews, the latter name being con- 
fined solely to the descendants of Judah, 
the tribesmen who formed the major part 
of the southern Hebrew kingdom under 
Rehoboam. While unquestionably all 
Jews are Israelites, it is pointed out not 
all Israelites are Jews. The Anglo- 
Saxons, those who entertain the Anglo- 
Israel theory contend, are the descendants 
of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel, and into 
their hands is given the ultimate govern 
ment of the earth. 

It is impossible here to do more than 
touch upon this vast subject, and those 
desiring more information will find an 
abundant literature to choose from. It is 
sufficient to say that there is considered 
to be abundant Scriptural prophecy to 
bear out the theory, even down to the 
prophetic announcements of the birth of 


Many regard this as the finest portrait of Mrs. 


this American nation, which it is be- 
lieved both Jeremiah and Isaiah referred 
to as “Manassah,” the offspring of 
‘Ephraim,” or Britain. It is affirmed 
that ‘“Manassah” shall be “a _ great 
pation,” and with “Ephraim”’ shall hold 
aloft a form of free government that shall 
be the model for all the peoples of the 
earth. 

The literature seeking to establish the 
descent of the British royal house from 


It could not have happened elsewhere it 
is contended, and it thus becomes an 
integral part of our national development. 

From the accounts of those closely as- 
sociated with Mrs. Eddy one of her 
greatest trials was the continued effort 
of her followers to deify her personality, 
a tendency she combated during all the 
forty years of her leadership. She has 
been accused of setting herself up as a 
god, as a rival to the messiahship even 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
this irreverence and lack 








Bohm, a widely known artist. 


King David, well known to Mrs. Eddy, as 
previously stated, has an_ interesting 
significance in view of the fact that again 
David’s line holds sway in Jerusalem. 
The Rev. W. M. H. Milner, a well-known 
English author, who has published some 
accepted works on this subject, supplied 
Mrs. Eddy with one of his books about 
nineteen years ago, and in her acknowl- 
edgment of the courtesy she wrote him 
as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Your words of assurance are invaluable to me. 
You will please accept my profound thanks. Your 
work, “The Royal House of Britain an Enduring 


Dynasty s indeed masterful: one of the most re- 





Spi 
markable Biblical researches in that direction ever 
accomplished. Its data and the logic of its events 
sustain its authenticity, and its grandeur sparkles in 
the words, “King Jesus.” The words and works of 
this King won for him a crown of glory; they made 
him a Monarch of mankind, while they laid upon his 
head a crown of thorns Sut today we love him 
more and more for what he endured to show us the 
way of salvation from sin, disease and death 


Respectfully yours, 
Signed) Mary Baker Eppy 
August 16, 1902 
Mary Baker Eddy’s life-work, then, is 
considered to be the logical outcome of 
the spiritual progress of the United States. 


of wisdom implanted 
some of the _ bitterest 
thorns that grew in the 
path of her later years. 
In an interview pub- 
lished in the New York 
Herald of February 1, 
1895, Mrs. Eddy said: 
“A dispatch is ‘given 
me calling for an inter- 
view to answer for my- 
self, ‘Am I the second 
Christ?’ Even the 
question shocks me. 
What I am is for God 
in his infinite mercy to 
declare. As it is I claim 
nothing more than what 
I am, the Discoverer 
and Founder of Chris- 
tian Science * * * My 
books and teachings 
maintain but one con- 
clusion and statement of 
the Christ and the 
deification of mortals. 
There was, is, and never 
can be but one God, one 
Christ, one Jesus of 
Nazareth * * * but to 
think or speak of me in 
any manner as a Christ 
is sacrilegious. Such a 
statement would not 
only be false but the 
very antipode of Chris- 
tian Science, and would 
savor more of heathen- 





Eddy ever made. It is the work of Max ism than of my doc- 


, 


trines.’ 

Those who knew Mrs. 

Eddy best and were associated with her in 
the vears of her work at Pleasant View, in 
Concord, and Chestnut Hill, near Boston, 
are unanimous in their estimate of her asa 
sincere, gentle, and forceful personality, 
wholly devoid of self-seeking, and desirous 
of passing on to the world whatever of 
good may have come to her. Many men 
and many women have interviewed her, 
and none has come away without a vivid 
impression of their contact with a great 
character through whom shone in abun- 
dant measure the spirit that motivates 
vast issues and urges humanity on to 
nobler things. Such persons as Clara 
Barton, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mary 
Descha, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Bronson Alcott have written their im- 
pressions of Mrs. Eddy after interviews 
with her, and all have agreed that the 
world harbored in her a great spiritual 
leader. And all her countless inter- 
viewers have noted one point, viz.: 
the curiously vivid and glowing quality 
of Mrs. Eddy’s eyes. As a New York 
Herald correspondent, who talked with 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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ity | Yale University came as a surprise—but a welcome one—to of the University of Minnesota he became famous as a psychologist; 
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LIARS, BEWARE! 


New Scientific Instruments Test the Truth Beneath the Most Brazen Exterior 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, PH. D. 


NSTRUMENTS for detecting lies! 
Whether or not you are telling the 
truth can now be determined by 
instrumental means. This is one of the 
latest developments of modern science. 
Mr. William Moulton Marston, of Bos- 
ton, has perfected one device, and has 
tested it out on a number of individuals, 
and Dr. William H. Bates, of New York, 
has discovered a different test. 

Mr. Marston is a lawyer by profes- 
sion and the primary object of 
his invention is to detect, 
purely by instrumental 
means, and objectively, 
whether a person is tel- 
ling the truth when 
answering questions 
under cross-examin- 
ation. The advan- 
tages of such a de- 
vice are obvious 
since it does away 
with all subjective 
and personal factors, 
such as bias of in- 
terpretation; and at 
the same time it pre- 
vents the subject from 
influencing the results by 
any voluntary means in his 
power. 

Several previous attempts of this 
sort have been made, but with rela- 
tively inconclusive results. Thus, the so- 
called “ psycho-galvanometer”’ tests have 
been tried in court. 


GALVANOMETER is a delicate elec- 
4 & trical instrument, capable of register- 
ing slight variations in an electric current. 
The machine is adjusted, and then two 
poles or “electrodes” are attached to the 
hands of the subject. A series of ques- 
tions is asked. Any emotion aroused in 
the subject as a result of these questions 
causes a change in the electrical resistance 
of the body, and this in turn is shown by 
the deviation of the galvanometer needle. 
This machine was operated on the 
theory that if the subject were innocent, 
there would be no emotion, and the 
variation of the needle would, therefore, 
point to the subject's guilt. 
It was soon found, however, that this 
Thus, 


a nervous, excitable subject might react 


test was more or less inconclusive. 


even when innocent; whereas a calm, 
cool liar might show less emotion, though 
guilty. Furthermore, all sorts of emo- 
thons were registered, whereas only one 
emotion—fear—was the one sought. For 
these and other 
galvanometer tests were discarded. 


reasons the psvcho- 

The second method proposed was the 
“reaction time test.” The subject was 
asked a number of questions, or a list of 
words was read aloud to him, and the 
length of time he hesitated before giving 
a word suggested by the word read aloud 
was noted. Hesitation indicated some 
interior conflict—aroused by the word 


read to him. This hesitation was taken 
as an indication of guilt. Mr. Mar ton 
proved, however, that while some guilty 
persons might react in this manner, others 
could lie more readily than they could 
tell the truth! This test, therefore, was 
also considered uncertain. 

The third method applied was to test 

















INTERNATIONAL 

Liars, “ prevaricators” and others who have a 
tendency to deviate a bit from the truth are ad- 
vised to fight shy of the instrument here being 
used. The scientists call it a “ sphygmomano- 
meter,” but to the average low-brow it will, no 
doubt, generally be referred to as a “‘lie detector.” 
Wiliam Moulton Marston, a Boston lawyer, 
invented it. He claims that it will enable those 
who know how to operate it properly to tell in- 
variably whether a suspect is telling the truth or 
a falsehood. The apparatus, which is operated 
by electricity, resembles vaguely the instrument 
with which blood-pressure vs taken, and its in- 
rention comes as a result of Prof. Hugo Munster- 
be rq’s efforts to teach his stude nts at Harvard 
University how to detect criminals scientifically. 


the rate of the subject’s breathing. If 
this increased while the questions were 
being asked, the subject was thought to 
be guilty: if it did not, he was innocent. 
This test was also shown to be uncertain, 
and has since been given up. 

The fourth method, devised by Mr. 
Marston, is the “systolic blood pressure 
test,’ which is claimed to yield correct 
results in practically 100% of the cases 
tried. A sphygmomanometer (an instru- 
ment for registering the blood pressure) 
is attached to the upper arm of the sub- 
ject, and the questions are asked, as 
before. If the subject tells the truth, no 
increase in the blood pressure is noted. 
If, on the contrary, the subject is telling 
falsehoods, the blood pressure increases, 
and this is shown on the proper recording 
instrument. 

The great value of all these instru- 


mental tests is that they record auto- 
matically and unfailingly the inner 
emotions, which, though he may com- 
pletely conceal them outwardly, the sub- 
ject cannot otherwise control. These 
inner emotions are far more reliable than 
the flushed face, excited manner, etc., 
which were before held to incriminate or 
prove the innocence of a certain suspect. 
For we find here recorded what takes 
place inside the subject’s body, and 
not only what is upon its surface. 
The other new “lie de- 
tector”? which has lately 
been devised is the dis- 
covery of Dr. W. H. 
Bates, of New York, 
an eye specialist of 
more than _ thirty 
years’ standing. He 
has been enabled to 
tell whether a per- 
son is telling the 
truth by examining 
the interior of the 
eye at the moment 
the question is being 
answered, 
Dr. Bates has discovered 
that whenever the subject 
strains the eyes (usually in an 
effort to see) the eye ball is 
squeezed out of shape, that is, it 
becomes elongated in either a front-and- 
back direction, or in an up-and-down 
direction. Any interior tension will cause 
this strain—such as an emotional dis- 
turbance—and not only an effort to see. 


NO: if a beam of light be thrown into 
4‘ the eve and moved from side to side, 
it will be seen (by means of the “retino- 
scope,” an instrument with which to 
examine the interior of the eye) that a 
shadow moves across the retina of the eve 
if it is in any way strained. If the eye 
is short-sighted, the shadow will move in 
a direction opposite to the movement of 
the light-beam. If the eye is long-sighted 
it will move in the same direction. If 
the eyesight is not strained at the time, 
no shadow at all will be noticed. 

When the subject is being asked ques- 
tions, therefore, a beam of light is thrown 
into the eve, and the shadow traced. If 
the subject is not telling the truth, a slight 
internal strain will be produced, and a 
shadow will at once be seen. If the 
subject is telling the truth, no strain will 
be produced, and consequently no shadow 
will be observed. 

The development of these tests, in 
which Mr. Marston and Dr. Bates have 
played so prominent a part, must be 
looked upon as among the great forward 
steps in criminology, and one of the se- 
curest means yet devised of fixing the 
crime upon the real criminal, while ab- 
solving the innocent. There can be no 
doubt that in a few years it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for a criminal to deceive 
an expert. 
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El Gobernador, the Great White 


earth 


OST brilliantly colored and in some 

ways the most striking of our National 

Parks, Zion is as vet but little known, 

although it is destined to become 

world-tamous. While it is not on the 

scale of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado in Arizona, and is more easily 
comprehended, this Rainbow of the 
Desert has a peculiar fascination for all 
who have once seen it. 

Formerly inaccessible to the ordinary 
traveler, it is now convenient and inter- 
esting of approach in summer. At Lund, 
a wool-shipping point on the Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake Railway, an auto stage 


Throne of Zion (above 
The smaller photo was taken in Little Meadow Gulch, near the eastern rim of 


“By LE ROY JEFFERS;-P-R:GS.; Explorers’ Club; etc 


is one of the most UM Presswe § 


leaves daily for Zion by way of Cedar 
City. It is also near the auto route of the 
Arrowhead trail from Salt Lake City or 
Los Angeles. 

As one is whirled across tl.e desert, with 
its unusual and bright-flewered vegeta- 
tion, one’s attention is commanded by the 
mountain ranges, purpl_ng in the distance. 
Some of them appear in mirage. vanishing 
like the phantom city whose buildings and 
spires seem to lie upon the desert but 
twenty miles away. Columns of heated 
air gather dust and whirl rapidly along 
as if they were waterspouts. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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stern Utah in 1858 they named subject of an article by Ly Roy Jeffers in this issue of Lestte’s. In descri!- | flamd 
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seri!) flaming robes are of crimson, while the cliffs beyond are of chalky white. is our most recently created National Park. In it are 120 square 
ighly Their knees are clothed with the dull green of sage brush, while the yellow- imposing canyons and mountain scenery. Zion Ci tI} 
Their } jreens of the desert carpet the court over which they seem to preside.’ Zion feature of the park—is 15 miles in length an 
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An Oasis of Sublime Beauty (Continued from page 5. 


) 





In the pack- 
ground at Cedar 
City are red and 
vellow cliffs, and 
beyond them can- 
yons and plateaus 
about which little 
is known. Farther 
on are the lofty 
Pine Valley moun- 
tains on the right, 
while the great Hur- 
ricane fault follows 
one for miles on the 
left. Far to the 
south a patch of 
cherry-red s and 
gleams near the road 
to Sk. George. 

As we climb the 
steep cliff above 
Hurricane, some of 
the curious rock 
formations of the 
Colob Plateau come 
into view; and then 
the temples aad 
towers of the Vir- 
gin, glowing with 
the indescribable 
hues of sunset, hold 
us enthralled. 
Across the treacher- 
ous sands of the 
Rio Virgin Smith- 
sonian Butte towers 
in soft reds and 
purples. Above us, 
the Great Western 
Temple rises for 
7,650 feet, with per- 
pendicular walls of 
glowing blood-red 
and chalky white. 
The white summit 
of this mountain is 
crowned with a red- 
walled butte, which 
is in turn capped 
with green trees. 
Its most unusual 
architecture ac- 
counts for the local 
name of Steamboat 
Mountain. 

Aacient Mormon 
settlements of stone 
and adobe are scat- 
tered along the 
banks of the Virgin 
and on its North 
Fork, which flows 
through Zion Can- 
yon. Tall poplars 
line the streets of 
Grafton, Rockville 
and Springdale, by whose roots flow 
streams diverted from the river, for use of 
man and beast. When the Mormons first 
came they settled within the canyon, 
naming it Little Zion; but their dreams of 
fruitful fields were not here to be realized, 
for their farms were swept away and 
covered with sand from cloudbursts which 
make the river uncontrollable. 





J. HILLERS 


On the completion of the road into the 


canyon, Wiley’s Camp was transferred 
from the Yellowstone, and is located at 
the base of the gigantic eastern wall. 


fantastic Colob 
Plateau, which only 
a handful of ven- 
turesome travelers 
have visited. 

From the high 
plateaus of Utah, 
with their striking 
white and deep pink 
cliffs, to the depths 
of Zion Canyon, up- 
ward of 10,000 teet 
of sandstone strata 
is exposed to view. 
It is often wonder- 
fully eroded into 
natural _ bridges, 
arches, and alcoves, 
Yosemite-likedomes 
and a multitude of 
architectural forms; 
while its coloring is 
unsurpassed — any- 
where in nature. 

All the great walls 
and temples of Zion 
are unbelievably 
painted in every 
shade of red, from 
carmine to rose 
pink; and are capped 
with almost pure 
white sandstone 
covered with green 
trees and the blue 
sky. There are lay- 
ers of chocolate, of 
maroon, and of 
cherry, streaked 
with black, where 
streams have fallen. 
A hanging garden 
of ferns and vines 
decorates a cliff by 
the trail, while cot- 
tonwood and wil- 
lows by the streams 





afford enchanting 
vistas on every 
hand. 


Architecture of a 
colossal order every- 
where —_ astonishes 
the eye, leading it 
upward to Gothic 
heights not sculp- 
tured by man. At 
sunset hour the can- 
yon is transfigured 
with purple haze, 
and its peaks are 
lit with rosy alpine 











Angels’ Landing, a mighty rock of red and vari-colored sandstone which rises above the blue 
waters of the Rio Virgin in the heart of Zion Canyon. 


Comfortable opportunity is thus afforded 
for viewing the wonders of the canyon. 
Zion is our most recently created 
National Park, comprising 120 square 
miles of marvelous canyons and mountain 
scenery. The canyon itself is 15 miles in 
length, narrowing from half a mile to 
25 or 30 feet, with walls of 2,000 to 5,000 
feet in height. But the park comprises 
several other canyons as well which 
no one has explored; much wonderful 
scenery, of which only distant glimpses 
have been secured; and a portion of the 


glow. The silence 
and the peace of the 
Eternal often linger 
within this vast 
temple and pervade the heart of the true 
worshipper. 

At its entrance, Zion is guarded by the 
great East and West Temples. Beyond 
it is a stretch of colorful territory where 
the Three Patriarchs in crimson robes 
hold stately court. In the heart of the 
canyon the mighty rock of Angels’ Land- 
ing towers far above the Rio Virgin; while 
E] Gobernador, the Great White Throne, 
is a majestic flat-topped pyramid of red 
and white sandstone. Monolithic and 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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A Modern Peep at the Ancient Glory of Pisa 


if. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HEN the Tuscan architects of the 12th and 13th centuries laid out 
the far-famed Piazza del Duomo in Pisa, with its splendid cathe- 
lral, baptistery and leaning tower or campanile, their wildest flights of 


\ 
4 
; 


The 


wwho was always a great eater, had become 
hungry. Terribly hungry. He crept to 
the corner where the bacon was stored 
tinder the guard of sub-officer Bauer. 

o one was allowed in that corner. Bauer 
lrove him away with a blow from his 
rifle-butt. Some of the soldiers protested 
tgainst Adler’s attempted raid. Others 
aid that he was right. They couldn’t 
lve on a few grammes of nourishment a 
lay. It wasn’t possible! 

Lieutenant Von Plattner ordinarily re- 
piained seated in the best improvised 
thair—an empty wine-case, with a back 

ade out of two twisted bundles of hay. 
le got up, asked what was the matter and 
ave Adler a blow on the nose, bringing 
| e blood. Adler was a giant. He could 
fave crushed the lieutenant merely by 
éving his enormous hand on the latter’s 

oulder. Nevertheless, he took the 
ww without a word, his fingers pressed 
iinst the stripes of his trousers; for he 
kid stood at attention when he saw the 
y icer. 
| At the time von Plattner had put the 

n on one-third rations he had reserved 
§ full ration for himself, and no one 
bought of taking offense thereat. It was 
is right, because he was an officer and a 
})leman, a being of another quality than 
ise whom he commanded—the right to 
mand coming from the fact that he 
#s of another quality. In this the new 
#rmany differs from the ancient Ger- 
iy. Formerly every man who carried 
s was ennobled by that fact. Now the 
nary soldier is but little more than a 





jimagination didn’t foresee that some day human beings would fly over it 
ind record pictures of it in the twinkling of an eye. 








aerial photograph of this historic spot in northern Italy, made from a 


plane of the Italian Air Service. The celebrated basilica was finished in 

1118 and the circular marble baptistery in 1278. The Leaning Tower of 

Pisa has long been one of the picturesque architectural wonders of th 
Above, however, is an world. Experts claim that, owing to its abnormal position, it is doomed 


Forty-Seven (Concluded from page 47) 


Adler didn’t reflect on these things. 
Neither did any of his comrades. But the 
more they suffered from hunger the more 
they became like wild beasts, seeking to 
flee their master. Surrender! They must 
surrender! There was nothing else to do! 

At one o’clock in the morning of the 
fourteenth day they heard the steps of a 
French patrol. Adler drew near the 
porch and called in a low voice: 

“*Frantzése!”’ 

Lieutenant von Plattner awakened with 
a start, jumped to his feet and fired four 
times into the darkness with his revolver, 
wounding two men. 

“Who called out?” he asked. 

He was very brave, with a bravery 
which drew its source from the conviction 
that he was von Plattner and the others 
were only the dead matter on which his 
nobility and his grandeur were builded. 
Having struck a match he saw the men in 
a group near the porch, some frightened, 
some furious. 

“Who said that?”’ he repeated. 

No one answered. The sub-officers 
either didn’t know who the offender was 
or didn’t wish to denounce him. It was 
a grave breach of discipline, which the 
lieutenant would, a few days earlier, have 
considered impossible. For the minute 
he had the impulse to kill somebody at 
random. But he changed his mind, be- 
cause he wouldn’t have known what to do 
afterwards with the dead body. 

On the night which followed the 
eighteenth day the soldiers couldn’t hold 
out any longer. The wine, to which they 
weren't accustomed, had finally mad- 


dened them. Some of them had a rattling 
in the throat, being almost asphyxiated 
by the vile odor. But they knew that as 
long as the lieutenant was there, alive, 
they wouldn’t have the courage to surren- 
der. Three or four crawled to Adler 
and whispered: 

** Adler, Adler, we must kill him!” 

For several days Adler had been dying 
with a desire to kill von Plattner even 
more than he had been dying of hunger. 
He drew his bayonet from h 
Then he said: 

“No! I dare not do it alone!” 

He meditated a second and added 

“Come, all of you. It is night: he is 
asleep. And they will never know who 
ts. 

The next morning Adler called again: 

“Frantzise! Frantzése!”’ 

He had already demolished the forti- 
fications of the porch. 

Sergeant Malapert 
Goujet. 

“Come out one by one,” said the ser- 


s sheath. 


returned with 


geant. “And put up your hands!” 

pa 

They obeyed. 

“You know French, don’t you?” the 
sergeant asked sub-officer Bauer. ‘‘How 
many of you were in the cave?” 

“Forty-seven,” the sub-officer an- 


swered, standing at salute. “There was 
also an officer, but he is dead.” 

“Sergeant Malapert went down into 
the cellar, holding his nose. 

“Ha!” he cried a moment later. “For 
a dead one he certainly isa dead one. He 
has eight bayonet wounds in the chest. 
But, after all, that’s no concern of ours.” 
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An Oasis of Sublime Beauty (Continued from page 53) 





In the  back- 
ground at Cedar 
City are red and 
yellow cliffs, and 
beyond them can- 
yons and plateaus 
about which little 
is known. Farther 
on are the lofty 
Pine Valley moun- 
tains on the right, 
while the great Hur- 
ricane fault follows 
one for miles on the 
left. Far to the 
south a patch of 
cherry-red sand 
gleams near the road 
to St. George. 

As we climb the 
steep cliff above 
Hurricane, some of 
the curious rock 
formations of the 
Colob Plateau come 
into view; and then 
the temples aad 
towers of the Vir- 
gin, glowing with 
the indescribable 
hues of sunset, hold 
us enthralled. 
Across the treacher- 
ous sands of the 
Rio Virgin Smith- 
sonian Butte towers 
in soft reds and 
purples. Above us, 
the Great Western 
Temple rises for 
7,650 feet, with per- 
pendicular walls of 
glowing blood-red 
and chalky white. 
The white summit 
of this mountain is 
crowned with a red- 
walled butte, which 
is in turn capped 
with green trees. 
Its most unusual 
architecture ac- 
counts for the local 
name of Steamboat 
Mountain. 

Aacient Mormon 
settlements of stone 
and adobe are scat- 
tered along the 
banks of the Virgin “5 
and on its North fm at 
Fork, which flows Th 
through Zion Can- : 
von. Tall poplars 
line the streets of 
Grafton, Rockville 
and Springdale, by whose roots flow 
streams diverted from the river, for use of 
man and beast. When the Mormons first 
came they settled within the canyon, 
naming it Little Zion; but their dreams of 
fruitful fields were not here to be realized, 
for their farms were swept away and 
covered with sand from cloudbursts which 
make the river uncontrollable. 

On the completion of the road into the 
canyon, Wiley’s Camp was transferred 
from the Yellowstone, and is located at 
the base of the gigantic eastern wall. 
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fantastic Colob 
Plateau, which only 
a handful of ven- 
turesome travelers 
have visited. 

From the high 
plateaus of Utah, 
with their striking 
white and deep pink 
cliffs, to the depths 
of Zion Canyon, up- 
ward of 10,000 teet 
of sandstone strata 
is exposed to view. 
It is often wonder- 
fully eroded into 
natural bridges, 
arches, and alcoves, 
Yosemite-likedomes 
and a multitude of 
architectural forms; 
while its coloring is 
unsurpassed — any- 
where in nature. 

All the great walls 
and temples of Zion 
are —_ unbelievably 
painted in every 
shade of red, from 
carmine to rose 
pink; and are capped 
with almost pure 
white sandstone 
covered with green 
trees and the blue 
sky. There are lay- 
ers of chocolate, of 
maroon, and _ of 
cherry, streaked 
with black, where 
streams have fallen. 
A hanging garden 
of ferns and vines 
decorates a cliff by 
the trail, while cot- 
tonwood and_ wil- 
lows by the streams 
afford enchanting 
vistas on every 
hand. 

Architecture of a 
ce lc »ssal order every- 
where —_ astonishes 
the eye, leading it 
upward to Gothic 
heights not sculp- 
tured by man. At 
sunset hour the can- 
yon is transfigured 
with purple haze, 
and its peaks are 
lit with rosy alpine 











Angels’ Landing, a mighty rock of red and vari-colored sandstone which rises above the blue 
waters of the Rio Virgin in the heart of Zion Canyon. 


Comfortable opportunity is thus afforded 
for viewing the wonders of the canyon. 
Zion is our most recently created 
National Park, comprising 120 square 
miles of marvelous canyons and mountain 
scenery. The canyon itself is 15 miles in 
length, narrowing from half a mile to 
25 or 30 feet, with walls of 2,000 to 3,000 
feet in height. But the park comprises 
several other canyons as well which 
no one has explored; much wonderful 
scenery, of which only distant glimpses 
have been secured; and a portion of the 


glow. The silence 
and the peace of the 
Eternal often linger 
within this vast 
temple and pervade the heart of the true 
worshipper. 

At its entrance, Zion is guarded by the 
great East and West Temples. Beyond 
it is a stretch of colorful territory where 
the Three Patriarchs in crimson robes 
hold stately court. In the heart of the 
canyon the mighty rock of Angels’ Land- 
ing towers far above the Rio Virgin; while 
E] Gobernador, the Great White Throne, 
is a majestic flat-topped pyramid of red 
and white sandstone. Monolithic and 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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A Modern Peep at the Ancient Glory of Pisa 





INTERNATIONAL 
W HEN the Tuscan architects of the 12th and 13th centuries laid out 

the far-famed Piazza del Duomo in Pisa, with its splendid cathe- 
dral, baptistery and leaning tower or campanile, their wildest flights of 
imagination didn’t foresee that some day human beings would fly over it 


and record pictures of it in the twinkling of an eye. 


The 


who was always a great eater, had become 
hungry. Terribly hungry. He crept to 
the corner where the bacon was stored 
under the guard of sub-officer Bauer. 
No one was allowed in that corner. Bauer 
drove him away with a blow from his 
rifle-butt. Some of the soldiers protested 
against Adler’s attempted raid. Others 
said that he was right. They couldn’t 
live on a few grammes of nourishment a 
day. It wasn’t possible! 

Lieutenant Von Plattner ordinarily re- 

mained seated in the best improvised 
chair—an empty wine-case, with a back 
made out of two twisted bundles of hay. 
He got up, asked what was the matter and 
gave Adler a blow on the nose, bringing 
the blood. Adler was a giant. He could 
have crushed the lieutenant merely by 
laying his enormous hand on the latter's 
houlder. Nevertheless, he took the 
low without a word, his fingers pressed 
iwainst the stripes of his trousers; for he 
had stood at attention when he saw the 
officer. 

At the time von Plattner had put the 
men on one-third rations he had reserved 
a full ration for himself, and no one 
thought of taking offense thereat. It was 
his right, because he was an officer and a 
nobleman, a being of another quality than 
those whom he commanded—the right to 
command coming from the fact that he 
was of another quality. In this the new 
Germany differs from the ancient Ger- 
many. Formerly every man who carried 
arms was ennobled by that fact. Now the 
ordinary soldier is but little more than a 
slave. 


Above, however, is an world. 





aerial photograph of this historic spot in northern Italy, made from a 
plane of the Italian Air Service. 
1118 and the circular marble baplistery in 1278. 
Pisa has long been one of the picturesque architectural we 
Expe rts claim that, owing to its abnormal posittor , it is doo 


The celebrated basilica was finished in 

The Li aning Towe r of 

nde rs of th 
J ae 


Forty-Seven —(Coneluded from page 47) 


Adler didn’t reflect on these things. 
Neither did any of his comrades. But the 
more they suffered from hunger the mere 
they became like wild beasts, seeking to 
flee their master. Surrender! They must 
surrender! There was nothing else to do! 

At one o'clock in the morning of the 
fourteenth day they heard the steps of a 
French patrol. Adler drew near the 
porch and called in a low voice: 

“Frantzise!”’ 

Lieutenant von Plattner awakened with 
a start, jumped to his feet and fired four 
times into the darkness with his revolver, 
wounding two men. 

“Who called out?” he asked. 

He was very brave, with a bravery 
which drew its source from the conviction 
that he was von Plattner and the others 
were only the dead matter on which his 
nobility and his grandeur were builded. 
Having struck a match he saw the men in 
a group near the porch, some frightened, 
some furious. 

**Who said that?” he repeated. 

No one answered. The sub-officers 
either didn’t know who the offender was 
or didn’t wish to denounce him, It was 
a grave breach of discipline, which the 
lieutenant would, a few days earlier, have 
considered impossible. For the minute 
he had the impulse to kill somebody at 
random. But he changed his mind, be- 
cause he wouldn’t have known what to do 
afterwards with the dead body. 

On the night which followed the 
eighteenth day the soldiers couldn’t hold 
out any longer. The wine, to which they 
weren't accustomed, had finally mad- 


dened them. Some of them had a rattling 
in the throat, being almost asphyxiated 
by the vile odor. But they knew that as 
long as the lieutenant was there, alive, 
they wouldn’t have the courage to surren- 
der. Three or four crawled to Adler 
and whispered: 

** Adler, Adler, we must kill him!” 

For several day Ss Adler had been dying 
with a desire to kill von Plattner even 
more than he had been dying of hunger. 
He drew his bayonet from his sheath. 
Then he said: 

“No! I dare not do it alone!” 

He meditated a second and added: 

“Come, all of you. It is night; he is 
asleep. And they will never know who 
NM Wee...” 

The next morning Adler called again: 

“Frantzése! Frantzise!”’ 

He had already demolished the forti- 
fications of the porch. 

Sergeant Malapert 
Goujet. 

“Come out one by one,” said the ser- 
geant. “And put up your hands!” 

They obeyed. 


returned with 


“You know French, don’t you?”’ the 
sergeant asked sub-officer Bauer. “How 
many of you were in the cave?” 

“Forty-seven,” the sub-officer an- 


swered, standing at salute. “There was 
also an officer, but he is dead.” 

“Sergeant Malapert went down into 
the cellar, holding his nose. 

“Ha!” he cried a moment later. “For 
a dead one he certainly isadead one. He 
has eight bayonet wounds in the chest. 
But, after all, that’s no concern of ours.”’ 
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KEYSTONE 


New York's police force is well trained and splendidly 
equipped, but the criminals of the metropolis are growing 


bolder every day. In one year there were six ti 


many homicides 


during the corre 


MERICAN cities are 
the worst - policed 
cities in the world. 
They are less efficiently 
policed than any cities of 
equal size and importance 
in Europe. Crime is as- 
toundingly more prevalent 
in this country today than 
it is in England, France or 
Germany, even taking into 
consideration the reaction 
from the Great War which 
has been, naturally, more 
pronounced in England 
France and Germany than 
in the United States. 
Comparative murder sta- 
tistics show a startling ex- 
cess in this country. Chi 
cago, for example, in 1919, 
under our good friend 
Mayor William Hale 
Thompson, produced eX- 
actly six times the number 
produced in 





INTERNATIONAL 


of murders 
London during the same 
year, although Chicago is 
one-third the size of the 
English capital. 

In New York, in 1916, there were six 
times the number of homicides occurring 
in London during the 
twelve months. During the three years 
1916-1918 inclusive, records show that in 
Glasgow, Scotland, there were 38 homi- 
cides; while in Philadelphia, which is only 
a trifle larger, there were 281. That these 
conditions are not due to the war is proven 
by the fact that in each of the years from 
1914-1918 inclusive, New York had more 
homicides than occurred in London dur- 
ing any three years previous to the out- 
break of the War in 1914. 

The same flattering comparison holds 
true with regard to the pastimes of bur- 
glary, robbery, arson, rape and such activ- 


corresponding 


mes as 
aT Ne u York as there were um Lor lon 
sponding twelve-month period 


wretty certain to become liabilities. 
t : 


ities as were referred to by the cynical 
Southern detective, when he remarked: 
“Tf a nigger kills a white man, that’s mur- 
der. Ifa white man kills a nigger, that’s 
justifiable homicide. If a nigger kills 
another nigger, that’s one less nigger.” 
The above are a few—a very few—of 
the facts and conclusions reached by Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, editor of “The World’s 
Crime Statistics,” whose business is the 
study of sin, and whose hobby is its pre- 
vention. There is really no such publica- 
tion as" The World’s Crime Statistics,” 
and Mr. Fosdick, who was at one time 
Commissioner of Accounts in New York, is 
not its editor. But if there were, he 
would be. For his knowledge of crime 
would make Machiavelli writhe with envy. 


AMERICA THE CRIMINAL’S 


Raymond B. Fosdick, Investigator, Pictures a 
Deep Black Cloud with a Tiny Silver Lining 


Twenty-seven floors aloft in the 
Woolworth Tower, New York City, 
where his eye embraces America’s 
panoramic gateway—through which 
flow daily hundreds, and in times 
past thousands, of our embryo prob- 
lems—sits Fosdick, shuffling the 
figures in his satanic laboratory. 
From America, and for comparative 
purposes from all over the world, 
police records have been gathered 
to become a part of his analytic 
process. He tabulates them, sifts 
them, compares them, ponders 
them, weighs them. 

He systematizes the adventures of 
every Sherlock Holmes throughout 
the country. He can reel off the 
number of prosecutions dismissed in 


© HARRIS & EWING 

Raymond B. Fosdick, who is probably 

the greatest American authority on 
crime and crime statistics. 





Educate them properly and they will ultimately derelop into valuable assets; let them run wild and they are 
Every large American city has thousands just like them. 


Oskhosh be cause the magistrate got mad 
at the attorney, as quickly as Hoover can 
tell the sugar necessary to save the starving 
children of Czechoslovakia. His knowl- 
edge of evil is like Andrew Mellon’s 
knowledge of loan figures, McGraw’s idea 
of batting averages, or Tex Rickard’s 
’ at boxing gate receipts. 

Perhaps, therefore, thinking Americans 
will listen to Mr. Fosdick’s figures based 
on a personal study by a visit to the police 
systems in 72 American cities, and nearly 
every city of importance on the Continent. 

What shall we do about the fact that 
in 1916 Chicago with its 2,500,000 persons 
had more murders than the whole of 
England and Wales with their 38 million 
people? That the number of homicides 


“é aw 
guess 
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HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND 


By HORACE GREEN 


in New York in 1918 exceeded by 67 
the total number in all of England and 
Wales? That in 1916 Los Angeles—one- 
tenth the size of London—had more 
homicides than London? 

Here are some more facts to be proud 
of: Washington, D. C., in 1916, had four 
times the number of robberies reported in 
London. Cleveland, Ohio, one-third the 
size of Liverpool. in 1919 (after the war) 
reported 31 robberies for every one in 
the British port. Philadelphia’s arrests 
in 1917fexceeded London’s by 32,520—and 
it is a hard guess how many times Phila- 
delphia could be encompassed by London. 

Those who cannot afford gasoline may 
be glad to know that in 1919 5,527 auto- 
mobiles were stolen in New York, and 
in Chicago, 4,316 


© KEYSTONE 
The best Police Commissioner New 
York has ever had—Arthur Woods. He 


was a victim of politics. 


The 
have 
busy of late, not alone in 
America, but all over the 


Bertillon experts 


world as Wei 










been unusually 


} 
ll 
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statistical indigestion we can boil this 
down into a few palatable figures; e.g., 
London has 14,000 Italians who must 
learn the ways and whys of the British 
*Bobby”’; Paris has 26,000 Italians to be 
watched by her gendarmes; but in good 


old New York Commis- 





KEYSTONE 


Members of New York's police force learning Jiu-Jitsu. 





But just at present they seem unable to cope with the wrongdoers. 


The “‘crime waves” recently reported 
from all over the United States, according 
to the former Commissioner of Accounts, 
are one of the natural consequences of 
war, with men out of employment and the 
reaction from a moral upheaval. There is 
some comfort in the fact that this wave is 
not limited to the United States. 

Police statistics of London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Madrid, all tell of unprecedented 
crime since the armistice, and similar con- 
ditions are reported in Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand. But war or no war, 
crime wave or no crime wave, Fosdick 
concludes that in the average American city, 
under ordinary circumstances, from seven 
to ten times as many crimes of a serious 
nature are committed each year as are com- 


mitted during the same period in English, 
French and German municipalities of sim- 
ilar size. 

For these conditions several different 
factors are to blame, including politics, 
which prevents sustained tenure of office 
by good police commissioners, and whose 
operation is exemplified in the removal of 
Arthur Woods from the head of the New 
York force. 

But even allowing for politics, Mr. Fos- 
dick shows that the antecedent reason 
for all this crime is our heterogeneous 
population. English and French cities 
have, of course, certain elements foreign 
to themselves; but not in the same pro- 
portion. 

In the hope of relieving the reader from 


Individually our crime fighters are decidedly efficient. 


sioner Enright’s “‘cops,” 
themselves hailing from the 
land of Mike and Patrick, 
must teach 340,000 Italians 
the lawful do’s and don’t’s 
of the U.S. A. London has 
12,000 foreign-born Ger- 
mans, to be contrasted with 
New York’s 280,000, and 
Chicago’s 185,000. 

Or, to look at it from 
another angle, New York 
City has more German-born 
residents than has Bremen, 
Danzig, Aix-la- Chapelle, 
Posen or Kiel. Only three 
cities in former Austria- 
Hungary (Vienna, Budapest 
and Prague) had a larger 
Austro-Hungarian popula- 
tion than can be found on 
the island of Manhattan. 

This is one of the condi 
tions which the American 
“cop” must face, and which 
makes him look like what 
he is, a pretty good officer— 
if only the community will 
give him a backing. It also renders ex- 
cusable a great many of our policemen’s 
failures. And Mr. Fosdick shows a gleam 
of hope for America in the fact that con- 
ditions are better on the whole than they 
were ten or even five vears ago, and are 
improving gradually. 

But when it comes to the prosecution 
of criminals already apprehended, there 
exists an even worse, because Jess excus- 
able, situation. The small number of 
prosecutions resulting from arrests, and 
the small number of executions following 
murder, constitute the real crime in 
America. They are the result of laxity in 
procedure, faulty prosecuting personnel, 
unenforceable laws and maudlin public 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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MAN MOVES 
) ONE OF THE 
} “EVERLASTING 
HILLS” 
| 
| 
! 
| | 
L 
i 
t 
: : j eS i nOsEat H. MO ron 
: N days of yore mountains wouldn't 
move—not even for Mahomet. To- 
day they occasionally will—when per- 








suaded by engineers. Here’s one that 
has been “moving” for four years. It is 
“Sacramento Hill,” near Bisbee, Ari- 
ona. In twelve more years it will have 
disappeared. Already 5,000,000 cubic 
| feet of material have been re moved from 
the hill, which contains 25,000,000 tons 
of copper ore. 
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THE GREAT 
COAL STRIKE 
IN ENGLAND 
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“Take all you can carry away!” said 
the officials of one large iron foundry 
it Bradford as they threw open their 
coke yard to the poor. The sufferers ‘ 
wecepted the invitation. Here a few of : : s proh 
them are shown busily engaged in is a snapsh ) 
finding the most promising lumps x" Bradford ( 
They worked for weeks without having ’ > ame weet defied the stri 
any appreciable effect on the supply fi 
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The old-fashioned artist 
is fast passing in 
America. He is giving 
1y to another—and 
ry different—ty pe. 
The 1921 model doesn’t 
ften look the part He 
fre quently an out- 


or an, as valuable 
in a rough-and-tumble 
fight as at a tea where 


te m perame nt” w ata 
premium. Here is one 
of the younger genera- 
fion of a rlists r. V.E. 
Ivory. Already two of 
Mr. Ivory’s vigorous 
paintings have ap- 
peare 1 on the covers of 
LESLIE'S. An un- 
usually spirited boring 
scene, by hi m, adorned 
the cover of the issue of 
June 28th; the cover 
design of this number is 


als ) his work. 


her at Concord, said in that paper of 
May 31, 1901: 

* She has a rapt way of talking, looking 
large-eyed into space.” and “there is no 
mistaking the eyes—those eyes the shade 
of which is so hard to catch, whether blue- 
gray or grayish-brown, and which are 
always bright.” 

The target for attack at all times, Mrs. 
Eddy triumphed over the shafts directed 
at her and reached the age of ninety years 
before laying down the work which had 
engrossed her for nearly half a century. 
When it is remembered that she had 
reached more than forty years before 
there came to her the opportunity to send 
forth her message to the world in a form 
that could be understood, it is easily seen 
that something akin to destiny attended 
her life. Indeed, she had no doubt, even 
in early years, that something of a spiri- 
tual nature was in prospect for her. She 
has written that many peculiar cir- 
cumstances were connected with her 
childhood. 

“For some twelve months when I was 
about eight vears old,” she says, “I re- 
peatedly heard a voice calling me 











The Centenary of 
Mary Baker Eddy 


(Concluded from page 50) 


far from the facts should be attributed to 
her. Always she claimed that any light 
which came to her was but the result of her 
seeking for the truth of God. In fact, to the 
Bible she gave the credit for what she 
was and what she accomplished. 

“My first writings on Christian Sci- 
ence,” she says, “began with notes on the 
Scriptures. I consulted no other authors 
and read no other book than the Bible 
for three years. What I wrote had a 
strange coincidence or relationship with 
the light of revelation, or solar light. I 
could not write these notes after sunset. 
All thoughts in the line of Scriptural inter- 
pretation would leave me until the rising 
of the sun. Then the influx of divine 
interpretation would pour in upon my 
spiritual sense as gloriously as the sunlight 


Mr. Ivory is a Cali- 
fornian of old pioneer 
stock. It is quite 
natural, then, that many 
of his pictures reflect 
the spirit of outdoor 
America which has 
been inherited from 
the early frontier days. 
The gloves hanging near 
the easel serve to give an 
inkling of his favorite 
sport. The young 
Californian owes much 
to Howard Pyle. It 
was Mr. Pyle who “‘dis- 
covered”” him, and, un- 
der the guidance of 
that great master, he 
quickly found his place 
in the front rank of 
American illustrators. 
The snapshot here shows 
him at work on a char- 
acteristic picture—an 
we scene. 








on the material senses. It was not myself 
but the divine power of Truth and Love, 
infinitely above me, which dictated 
‘Science and Health, * * * I should 
blush to write of ‘Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures,’ as I have 
were I, apart from God, its author. But 
as I was only a scribe echoing the harmon- 
ies of heaven in divine metaphysics, I 
cannot be super-modest.” 

And it was that attitude of mind which 
persisted throughout her life. She re- 
garded herself as the humble instrument 
for a good purpose, and nothing more. 
As an officer of her church who spent some 
years in close association with her has 
recently remarked: “God did not choose 
Mrs. Eddy, nor single her out for a great 
purpose. Mrs. Eddy, by the simplicity 
and earnestness of her life, chose God, 
and followed Him.” 

During the years of her leadership Mrs. 
Eddy guided her church through every 
storm until it has taken its place as one of 
the factors in man’s progress heavenward, 
whether we agree with its teachings or not. 

Today it is being racked with an in- 

ternal strife. But this is the his- 





distinctly by name, three times in 
an ascending scale.” 

Perplexed, and believing that it 
was her mother who called her, 
she went each time to that parent. 
She relates that on one occasion 
her cousin, Mehitable Huntoon, 
also heard the voices, and that 
evening her mother read to her 
the story of the boy, Samuel, and 
charged her that should the voice 
again call her she should reply as 
he did. This she found courage 
to do, and she says that never 
again did she hear the voices. 

Among the many false charges 
that have been brought was that 
Mrs. Eddy was a clairvoyant, 
and that she practiced spiritual- 
ism and mediumship. These things 
no one who had read her writings 
could reasonably affirm, and she 
seemed amused that anything so 





The Flight of Apollo 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 
Author of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ etc. 


, is IS the leap of the waves in the wind 


{nd the flash of the splendors that follow, 


When we hear his glad cry and with girdles un- 


pinned 


We join in the flight of Apollo. 


There is never a shadow that mars, 
Nor a place in the heart where remorse 1s, 
When we drink the bright wind in his glittering cars 
Whirled on by his wonderful horses. 


Oh, our spirits are lifted and strong 
For the cry, the career, and the capture: 
And our lips, they all break into carols of song— eous government. to love God 
Oh, the dream! oh, the flight! oh,' the rapture! “ : 


tory of every spiritual movement 
the world has ever known. 

Of the importance of Mary 
Baker Eddy as a religious teacher 
and as an influential factor in the 
development of American thought 
there can be no question. She set 
going a movement which has be- 
come a part of the history of this 
land of destiny. Of her American- 
ism there is no doubt. The simple 
and noble creed that was pub- 
lished in the Boston Post, in 
November, 1908, stamped her as 
a citizen entitled to the consid- 
eration of her fellow countrymen. 
She then said: 

“Tam asked, ‘What are your 
politics?’ I have none in reality, 
other than to help support a right- 


supremely, and my neighbor as 
myself.” 
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A PORTABLE LATIN QUARTER 


REENWICH VILLAGE should 
(; go on the road. It has been a 

New York Institution for an 
indefinite number of years, but there is 
loud official talk of cleaning the Village 
up—also, out—so the times would seem 
propitious for America’s best-known Latin 
Quarter to move, to tour. While there 
are so many idle freight cars about, the 
opportunity is golden to show the rest 
of the United States just what the far- 
famed Village and Villagers are like. 

Here is the real chance for Village 
poets who glory in “the wanderlust” to 
put their poetry into practice. Those 
who yearn to “get away from it all’”’ may 
do so unconventionally, for with the co- 
operation of the railroads it should be 
easy to put Greenwich Village on wheels. 


“While there are so 
many idle freight cars ts 
about, the opportu- 
nity is golden to show 
the rest of the United 
States just what the 
far-famed Village and 
Villagers are like.” 
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WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


A SUMMER MYSTERY 


HY does the woman who boasts no 
complexion, 


Who doesn’t care whether she has 
one or not, 
Upraise an umbrella like this for protection, 
When the weather is especially hot? 


And why does a woman uncommonly fearful 
Lest freckles or sunburn her countenance kiss, 

Feel placid, secure, undisturbed, even cheerful, 
Beneath the protection of something like this? 


On the Jersey meadows are countless 
ancient box-cars, of which three or four 
might be turned into traveling studios, 
perfect replicas in general sloppiness of 
the studios left behind. With the addi- 
tion of some sods, a park bench or two, 
and a leafy branch stuck in the brake 
wheel, the idle flat car would serve nicely 
in a pinch as South Washington Square. 
And the trip might be turned into a pay- 
ing venture by christening one of the box- 
ears “The Blue Duck” and another 
“The Strangled Child Tea Room,” and 
serving spaghetti table-d’héte by candle 
light at all Main Street sidings from 
Weehawken westward. 

Really, it is a lovely idea, Greenwich 
Village en tour. And the favorite cos- 


tume of the Villagers, a flannel shirt open 
at the throat, would so resemble that of 
the hoboes who hop freights that there 
“atmosphere” or 


could be no lack of 





“local color.” It would be easy to con- 
vince small-town Bohemians, who for 
various local reasons cannot get away 
from it all, that here indeed was the real 
New York Greenwich and no mere road 


company. 
* * 


Trousers the ideal costume for woman is 
the frank slogan of a Chicago physician. 
Give her time, she has made a start. One 
leg of a pair of trousers woman already 
possesses in the modern skimpy skirt. 
That is to say she has one knee-pant. 
Some day she will quit trying to make it do 
for two—er—limbs. 


~ * “ 


(THEN. too, there is this to be said in 
favor of vacations. When you're 
kicking through a ten-acre field, climbing 
the silent hills, or pacing the lonely shore, 
you can feel a sneeze coming on with only 
pleasurable anticipations. You can let 
‘er go heartily, without restraint, just 
as grandfather did before the days of 
germs. Blessed relief from the strain of 
(Concluded on next page) 
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“Accoutred As I 


wouldn’t?—an4 so wrote a letter to the 
Beach Censor and told him what she 
thought about it. You would be sur- 
prised—I was surprised, myself—she’s 
really, in addition to her other accom- 
plishments, what you might call a bud- 
ding journalist. Have you seen her 
letter? No? ... Miss Tackette hand 
me the copy of Miss Finlake’s letter, 
please. Here you are (Mr. Penvell 
reads, in part as follows): 

“On behalf of myself and the other 
members of the Oceanic Swimming Club, I 
want to enter a protest against the present 
rules of the Atlantic City beach, requiring 
that girls wear more clothing when they 
go in swimming than when they attend a 
fashionable ball. I have been bathing at 
Atlantic City since I was learning long 
division and believe I know whereof I 
speak. As one who enjoys swimming I 
have no patience with stockings. They 
become water-soaked and filled with sand 
and are at least a nuisance if not a real 
danger. They make progress impossible. 
They make swimming hazardous. 

**As one who likes clean minds, I have 
no patience with stockings. If, by wear- 
ing them, we would reform the world, I 
would be willing to endure the handicap 
they impose on an active swimmer. Un- 
fortunately, however, it does not take 
much observation to realize that stock- 
ings, particularly those sheer, transparent 
silk ones (and who wears wool on the 
beach’), fail to improve morals. In all 
candor, Doctor, who attracts the really 
unfavorable attention—the girl bather 
with bare legs, or milady who rolls along 
the Boardwalk with legs crossed, showing 
her costly silk stockings to the knee. 

You will recall, Doctor, that some ten 
years ago, women who ventured on the 
beach, wore costumes with voluminous 
heavily braided skirts, reaching almost 
to the ankle, and with leaves extending 


As We Were Saying ~(Concluded from 


city sneezing when the first warning 
symptom must be followed by contortions 
toward your handkerchief and fear as to 
your ability to get it out in time. 


« * * 


PARALLEL CAS2 

YRONG tows go to Annapolis or West 

Point to learn the art of war, to study 
for the profession of arms in which they 
hope to rise. Speaking to the Annapolis 
graduating class, President Harding said 
he trusted they ““would never be called 
upon to draw a sword or fire a gun.” 

Extract from speech to the graduates 
of a Law School: 

“Young gentlemen, I trust you will 
never be called upon to write a_ brief 
or try a case.” 

Fragment from an address to a class 
of medical students: 

“Friends, it is my hope that you will 
never be called on to attend a patient or 
make a diagnosis.” 

Line from an address to Art School 
graduates: 

“My dear boys and girls, I hope you 
will never be called on to paint a picture 
or submit a sketch,” 


below the elbow. A bathing girl now 
garbed in such a fashion would be 
laughed off the beach. So we have made 
some progress. Is :t too much to hope 
that we will keep learning from expe- 
rience and that women will soon be allowed 
to wear appropriate bathing costumes, 
and in general be accorded the same rights 
on the beach as men? Anyway, Doctor, 
let’s get rid of the stockings this year.” 


Mr. Conover—That’s Miss Finlake’s let- 
ter, and I think you'll agree with me 
that she’s right. The response which 
has come to her from the great Ameri- 
can public proves it. One of the local 
correspondents here, I am told, took 
the matter up and sent a dispatch to 
his paper. It may even be that the 
Associated Press sent out something 
on it. You ean see (indicating heaps 
of letters and telegrams on desk) that 
the public are backing us in no uncertain 
terms. (Enter secretary, with sheaf of 
fresh telegrams, the upper one of which 
Mr. Conover tears open.) There you 
have it—typical of hundreds of others! 

Mr. PENWELL (takes telegram and reads)— 
“Congratulations to Miss Finlake, Joan 
of Are of oppressed women swimmers. 
Strongly endorse her stand and believe 
she is pioneer in movement for clean 
morals, commonsense and _ progress. 
Please reserve double room and bath 
for week ending July 3. 

RoBINSON SMITH. 


(CURTAIN) 
IT 


To the report of Mr. Penwell, as above 
appended, there appears to be little to add. 
Our own position, somewhat less lyrically 
expressed, is substantially that of Mr. 
Robinson Smith, as put in his conversa- 
tions with his wife. Idealists of his type 
sometimes overlook, however, that we 


A word of good cheer to a Divinity 
School class: 

“Gentlemen, I trust you will never be 
called on to preach a sermon or save a 
soul.” 

Finish it yourself. 

x * * 


Contemplating the number of after 
dinner actions he has been in and the 
quantity of reprimands and disavowals 
that have headed his way we marvel at the 
absence of wound stripes from the sleeve of 
AdZmiral Sims’s dress-suit. 


* x a 


HE job of saving the taxpayers 
money and at the same time author- 
izing increased appropriations is worry- 
ing folks at the Capitol not a little. The 
man who first tried to eat his cake and 
have it, too, should drop in on Con- 
gress and give it the benefit of his ex- 
perience. 
* * + 
As we understand it, Mexico is to be 
allowed clear right and title to all land 
within its borders which is of no particular 
value. 


9 
Am —(Concluded from page 46) 


are not living in an ideal world; and 
that life in crowded modern communities 
is largely a matter of rule-of-thumb com- 
promise rather than absolute rationality. 
The enlightened few must often yield for 
the good of the greater number. It is 
entirely rational, for example. for human 
beings to walk on grass and yet ““Keep 
off the Grass” rules are found essential in 
most city parks. Bathing customs and 
costumes which might be entirely suitable 
on private beaches or in the compar- 
tively Arcadian setting of Finland or the 
Russian countryside might be found in- 
expedient on huge beaches where tens of 
thousands of people of all sorts and de- 
scriptions descend on summer Sundays. 

One of our young women correspon- 
dents, herself divinely thin, no doubt, sug- 
gests that it is not a matter of morals at 
all, but of weight. It is the human hip- 
popotami in skin-tight envelopes who 
destroy the appetite and dim the sunlight 
of an otherwise perfect day. Her remedy 
issimple. Permit no one-piece suits to be 
wora by swimmers who weigh more than 
130 pounds. Another contends that the 
legs revealed by contemporary skirts have 
completely destroyed her pleasure in see- 
ing classical statuary. The sight of 
actuality impresses—and depresses—her 
with the realization of how far we are 
from the ideal. She would prefer to emu- 
late the ostrich and hide ber head in the 
sand. 

In general, standards of propriety are 
determined by local custom, and it is 
rather useless for the individual to butt 
bis head against the will or the prejudices 
of the majority about him. At the same 
time, pioneering counts for something. 
The anti-stocking advocates have, as we 
see it, logic on their side, and if, as the poet 
remarked, through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, they will doubtless win 
out in the end. 


page 63) 

CCORDING to an English prohibi- 
44% tionist, Dr. Caleb W. Saleeby, there 
is a brewery in Jerusalem. The back- 
to-Palestine movement is due for a great 
impetus if it brews better than a half 


of one per cent. 
* * x 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY 

*““T WISH,” cried Venus across sp.ce 

to Mars, “that you and Jupiter and 

Mercury would be more careful. You 

throw those laundry studs that come 

home in your shirts just any place at all. 

How do you expect to keep the universe 
neat?” 

CHAPTER II 
Gerkinville, Ind.—Giles McCleary, a 


farmer near here, had a narrow escape 
from being hit by a meteor today. He 
heard a swishing sound and ducked just 
in time to dodge a visitor from on 
high. The meteor, hot from its jaunt 
through space, imbedded itself in the 
roadside. 

“Tt was about as big as a cobble,” 
said McCleary, “and looked somethin’ 
like a collar-button.” 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Depart- 


ment, Lesuiz’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HAVE MOTOR-CAR 





UNE has been bargain 

month for the auto- 

mobile-buying pub- 
lic. Those who have re- 
frained from buying until 
“prices came down” are 
congratulating themselves 
and commiserating those 
who purchased during the 
earlier spring months be- 
fore the present readjust- 
ment took place; while 
others are asking if prices 
will go lower yet before 
buying. 

Personally, we do not 
feel that those who 
bought cars in April are to 
be commiserated, or that 
those who purchased in 
June after the price cuts 
were announced are to be 
congratulated. We do ex- 
tend our sympathy, how- 
ever, to those who are 
still hesitating in the 
hopes of further price reductions in their 
favorite models which have already 
announced sweeping cuts. 

The man who bought his car in April 
may have paid a higher price, but he has 
had the use of his new machine during the 
best season of automobile service. Also he 
was allowed a higher price for his used car 
sold in the second-hand market, or turned 
in as part-payment of the new purchase, 
than was the June purchaser who found 
that price reductions applied to the values 
of used cars as well as to new cars and 
who, furthermore, has seen two of the 
best spring months pass without the op- 
portunity to enjoy the latest developments 
in automobile design and construction. 

But the dilatory purchaser who hesi- 
tates on the plea that, because prices have 
already gone down, they may still go 
further, doubtless will not only be doomed 
to disappointment, but may find that 
economic conditions will force a poss:ble 
increase or partial return to former 
prices. The recent price cuts have been 
forced by competition and by the willing- 
ness of manufacturers to reduce profits or 
even to take a loss in order to keep their 
factories running during a time when 
many other industries are at a point of 
absolute stagnation. 

But prices have been reduced in many 
industries to a point closely approaching 
those of pre-war times when labor, mate- 
rials and transportation were at their low- 
est cost. To be specific, the Ford now 
lists in the runabout type at $370, or 
within ten dollars of the lowest price at 
which it has ever been produced. The $300 
cut of the Dodge brings it to $985 or with- 
in one hundred dollars of its lowest price. 
Some of the newer cars are selling at 
prices lower than those at which they 
were originally marketed, while others are 





© KEYSTONE 





We are very glad to answer inquires free of charge. 


PRICES REACHED BOTTOM? 


1914-15, the cost of steel 
prevailing at that time, 
and transportation reduc- 
tions commensurate with 
those figures, we will be 
justified in expecting 
further price reductions. 
Railroad labor is still 
vastly higher than in those 
days of efficiency and 
contentment, and the rate 
of railroad labor is a vital 
factor in the transporta- 
tion cost of every part, 
from tires to tops, that 
enters into the construc- 
tion of a ear. 

Steel is made in 
city, tires in another, elec- 
trical instruments in a 
third, leather in a fourth, 
tops in still another, and 


one 





In San Francisco cars of this kind, equipped with all of the apparatus nec 
, quip : Pi 
sary for the assistance of wrecks or disabled automobiles, are being used 


not vet within 30 per cent. of their rock- 
bottom price of four years ago. In the 
case of such cars the design has been 
changed and so improved as to represent a 
var of vastly greater value than was the 
case in 1915, "16 and ’17. 

We feel justified in saying that further 
reductions can not be looked for in those 
cars which have already been cut mate- 
rially, until manufacturing costs are re- 
duced considerably beyond the point 
which they have reached at present. When 
we can expect a return to wage rates of 





DO YOU KNOW: 

1. What is the Alemite system of car greasing? 

2. Why cold air comes from the valve of a hot 
tire? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 
THE LAST MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT 


1. What is the best way for measuring motor 
power? 

If gasoline is burned efficiently, no more power 
can be obtained than is represented by the amount 
exploded. Therefore, in the case of engines of the 
same type of design which produce like efficiency, 
the space of the piston chamber or “piston dis- 
placement” represents the best measure of power. 
The piston displacement represents the volume of 
gas that can be sucked in at each charge and is 
obtained by multiplying the area of the piston head 
(3.1416 x the square of the radius) by the length of 
the stroke. If this is multiplied by the number of 
cylinders, we find the total piston displacement. 
From four to five cubic inches of piston displace- 
ment represents one horse-power, and consequently 
an engine having 200 cubic inches of piston dis- 
placement should, under the best conditions, be 
able to develop forty horse-power. 

2. Why do machined piston heads prevent the ac- 
cumulation of carbon? 

Carbon first accumulates in the form of small 
flakes which are originally soft but which even- 
tually become baked to the cylinder and the piston 
surface. If the piston head is machined or polished 
smooth, the flakes of carbon will be blown out by 
the exhaust stroke before they can be baked in 
position. If, however, the head of the piston is left 
rough, the pores and projections will ia a surface 
to which the flakes of carbon can cling. 











so on until we find that 
every part of acar is col- 
lected from different por- 
tions of the country and 
concentrated in the factory of the car 
producer. Thus the item of transpor- 
tation enters several times into the con- 
struction of a complete car, from the 
transportation of the crude rubber to 
the tire factory to the hauling cost of the 
finished tire. Apply this item to every 
part of the car and we find that the actual 
prevailing rates of wages in the factories 
themselves, the lower cost of steel produc- 
tion at the mines, and other items, are 
after all but small factors in the reduced 
expense possibilities of present-day car 
production. 

It is unfortunate that the recent epi- 
demic of price reduction should serve to 
destroy confidence in the good faith of 
some of the manufacturers. Such is the 
case and it is, in the end, the fault of a few 
manufacturers. Price reductions were 
expected daily by the public, but the in- 
tention of any such cuts were emphati- 
cally denied “ officially” by the manufac- 
turers. Take, for example, the producers 
of one well-known make of car selling at 
a price between two and three thousana 
dollars. A telegram dated May 12, was 
distributed to many dealers for their pros- 
pective purchasers, reading as follows: 


about to reduce 


“Statements indicating that we are 
orices on and cars are without 
oa When we reduced both cars last fall from 
$200 to $450 we anticipated changes that have since 
become effective. You can use this message for your 
trade whom we know purchase . . . and . cars on 
their merits.” 


Three weeks later a reduction of $150 on 
those cars was publicly announced to apply 
beginning June 5th, but in which none of 
the purchasers who were shown that tele- 
gram and who believed its intent and pur- 
pose could profit. In such a case, we 
prefer to assume that this telegram was 
issued in good faith when he had no 
intention of making any further price 
reductions, 
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Come 


sustaining system of the community as a 
whole; second, that this should be done 
through an organization of _economic 
information and an administration of 
credit that should give priority to the 
producers that lower production-costs or 
improve the product; and third, that the 
resulting team-play or trustification of 
technic ability should make it possible to 
secure the investor’s dollar upon a com- 
plete cycle of necessary services that 
would be practically self-liquidating. 
What General Goethals proposes in 





Metropolitan in every respect, § | 


HOTEL WOLCOTT | 


short—and what the Russian technicians 
propose—is a business system operated 
primarily to increase the volume of real 
values, a system that would scale down 
unnecessary overhead charges and give 
preference to earned or functional in- 
comes. They have observed the ways of 
human combination that have won suc- 
cess in specialized industries—and they 
see no reason why these methods of 
scientific management should not be 
applied to operations on a_ greater 
scale. 

The practical point is that the over- 
turning of the Russian empire has swept 
| away all the legal landmarks and division 
| fences. Bolshevik communism is not 

wholly doctrinaire; it is partly a conve- 

nient makeshift or emergency measure. 

The bald principle of private property can 
| not be put through in Russia as a sweep- 
ing political and legal abstraction. To 
insist upon doing so would precipitate a 
super-chaos of controversy as to what is 
whose. It is only in and through the 
development of a sound life-sustaining 
system that property rights can be put on 
a scientific basis. 

Nobody has a right to suppose that 
Secretary Hughes does not understand 
all this. In his message to Litvinoff sent 
to the American Consul at Reval on 
March 25th, the Secretary of State says: 
“Tt is only in the productivity of Russia 


| that there is any hope for the Russian 


people; and it is idle to expect resumption 


An Oasis of Sublime 


dark red, the Great Organ greets one at 
the bend of the river; and re aching far 
into the blue sky at the Narrows, is the 
Mountain of Mystery. Just beyond, the 
stream frequently fills the floor of the 
canyon, and its dangerous quicksands 
and current force back the most venture- 
some of horses. Eventually the over- 
hanging walls of 2,000 feet nearly shut off 
the sky, and the darkened stream is only a 
few feet in width. 

Only one trail leaves the canyon, start- 
ing beneath Cable Mountain, from whose 
summit logs are swung 2,700 feet in air 
into Zion, and then taken out to the little 
villages. After leaving the inner walls, 
the trail climbs through a region of curi- 
ously cross-bedded sandstone leading to 
Hicks Point, where there is a glorious 
view into the canyon, and of the wild sur- 
rounding country. The whole region 
| adjacent to the canyon is as yet un- 

mapped. 
| To reach the little-known Colob 
| Plateau on the western rim of Zioa, a trip 





Over and Boss the Job, Begs Russia 


(Continued from page 4.3) 


of trade until the economic bases of pro- 
duction are securely established. Pro- 
duction is conditioned upon the safety of 
life, the recognition of the firm guaranties 
of private property, the sanctity of con- 
tract and the rights of labor. If funda- 
mental changes are contemplated in- 
volving due regard for the protection 
of persons and property and the estab- 
lishment of conditions essential to the 
maintenance of commerce, this govern- 
ment will be glad to have convincing 
evidence of the consummation of such 
changes.” 

Now it appears that the Russians who 
are moving for a scientific business gov- 
ernment will be able to meet these reason- 
able demands of the American State 
Department if Americans of capacity and 
influence will assist in the formation of 
the scientific consortium that is proposed. 
Maximoff emphasizes the need of an 
overture from American engineers and 
business men. 

As things stand the party of science and 
evolution in the Moscow administration 
are like the holders of a forty-nine per cent. 
interest in a joint-stock company. They 
are helpless for the lack of one or two 
per cent. Something must happen from 
without to raise the prestige of their 
policy. The case was the same with 
Briand the other day: in the French Par- 
liament. He could not have carried his 
measures of good sense in the indemnities 
dispute if the French Chamber bad not 
been reassured by overtures of sympathy 
and assistance from America. 

It seems that a two per cent. increment 
of science from America will throw the 
Russian government into the hands of 
the technicians. They are not greatly 
helped by the kind of trade-compacts 
that Great Britain and Germany have 
made with Moscow. Maximoff says: 

“TI am absolutely certain that the 
remedy prescribed by Lloyd George and 
tollowed by other countries is not the 

(Concluded on page 70) 


Beauty—(Concluded from page 56) 


of 35 to 40 miles is necessary. The 
rough cattle trail to the Lower Colob 
starts its long steep climb outside the 
Park, and reaches a weird tableland of 
strangely shaped rocks. The country is 
seamed with spectacular canyons and 
one may explore Coal Pits Wash from 
above, or visit the exceedingly _ bril- 
liant Le Verkin Canyon by way of Hop 
Valley. 

Climbing to the Upper Colob one may 
journey through miles of quaking aspens 
to Blue Springs, peer into the Great West 
Canyon from Guardian Angel Pass, and 
descend on the long point called Horse 
Pasture Plateau to Potato Hollow. Here 
is a view into canyoas of white sandstone, 
streaked with brilliant pink, from whose 
depths rise white and scarlet-walled buttes 
whose summits are green with trees. It is 
a few miles further through thickets of 
manzanita, scrub oak and yellow pine, 
and over a carpet of many colored prickly 
pear, to the final point where one may 
peer into Zion in the distance. 
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America the Criminal’s 
Happy Hunting-Ground 


(Concluded from page 59) 
sentiment, for which the press is by no 
means blameless. 

Tom Chap, Chicago barber, shot and 
killed a 17-year-old boy. Chap admitted 
the shooting and justified his act by 
accusing his victim of striking matches 
on the bar-top and of kicking a dog. He 
was indicted for murder on March 4, 
1911, and on April 7, 1911, was released 
in $10,000 bail. No further record ap- 
pears until 1916, when the docket shows 
the following: 


March 20, 1916—case continued to April 17, 1916. 

April 17,1916—continued to May term. 

(Another gap in the record). 

Jan. 23, 1918—continued to March 4, 1918. 

March 28, 1918—continued to April 22, 1918, 

April 22, 1918—continued to May 13, 1918. 

May 13, 1918—cause off call, order of court. 

Sept. 28, 1919—on motion of State’s Attorney, cause 
reinstated. 

Sept. 23, 1919—capias order issued, 

Nov. 12, 1919—on motion of State’s Attorney contin- 
ued to Nov. 17, 1919. 

Nov. 13, 1919—by agreement bond reduced to $7,500, 

Nov. 17, 1919—on motion of State’s Attorney set for 

December 1, 1919. 

Dec. 1, 1919—plea of not guilty entered, jury trial. 
Jury sworn; testimony heard in part. 

Dec. 2, 1919—further te stimony heard; jury returns 
verdict of “not guilty.” 


“In some jurisdictions,” said Mr. 
Fosdick the other day, “it is not unusual 
for committing magistrates to throw 
cases out of court for frivolous and some- 
times capricious reasons—because the 
officer is late, or because his handwriting 
on the complaint is poor, or because his 
coat is unbuttoned.” 

Speaking of capricious reasons, here is 
one of the numerous New York cases 
shown in Mr. Fosdick’s book, in which the 
Court presumably did not like the prose- 
cuting attorney’s necktie. In 1911 
when two men were on trial for burglary 
the district attorney wanted to show 
that the defendant had dropped a 
“jimmy” which was later found to fit 
exactly the marks on the door of the 
premises. The following colloquy en- 


sued: 


“The-District Attorney: Q (To Detective Murray) Did 
you ever take this jimmy upstairs into the building? 
be C me? How is that material? I will sustain an ob- 


Te D District Attorney: I want to show that the jimmy 
marks fitted into the door. 

The Court: In view of the statement made by you I 
will direct the jury to render a verdict of not guilty, 

The District Attorney: I stated it in my opening. I 
couldn’t prove it in any other way. The officer went 
back and fitted it. 

The Court—The officer did not go back in time. You 








have no right to repeat that now, so I sustain the | 


objection. Sit down. 


I direct a verdict of | 


acquittal for improper conduct of the district attor- | 


ney in the trial of the case. 


In Mr. Fosdick’s endless storehouse of 


material there are to be found many | 


cases of trivial technicality resulting in 
the failure of American justice. For 
example: 

The setting aside of a murder verdict 
because the word “aforethought” is 
omitted after the word ‘malice’; the 
freeing of a man convicted of assault 
with intent to kill because the copying 
clerk omitted the letter “1” in “malice”’ 
excluding an indictment for rape because 
it concluded “against the peace and dig- 
nity of State” instead of “against the 
peace and dignity of the State”’; the free- 
ing of a horse-thief because the indict- 
ment mentioned “W, Virginia” 
of “‘West Virginia.” 


instead | 
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Poplin non 107,100,000 
oi 3,027,000 

ed ie, Post Offic “ 52,600 
Miles of Railway (1916) aiden 250,000 
Passengers carried «.--+0+<s++++00-+- « 1,191,000,000 


Uniting 


Within reach of the call of 
your telephone are more other 
telephones than may be found in 
all the other countries of the 
world. This is made possible by 
the Bell System of telephone com- 
munication. 


The central administration of 
the Bell System by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany— 

Provides for invention and 
scientific research. 


Provides for the economic 
manufacture of equipment. 


Provides for the standardiza- 
tion of methods. 





TRUNK LINES OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BELL SYSTEM 


T. ed and iliated ~ 

Mictol wae owned scrnec-s 25:400,000 
— of Employes... “ 

ockholders...... 150,000 


Pais. ~~ 11,033,000,000 





a Nation 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation 
between the central administra- 
tion and the many operating com- 
panies that produces nation-wide 
telephone service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide 
the best service to the greatest 
number at the lowest rates. Only 
the united effort which insures 
continuous development of tele- 
phone communication can carry 
through that controlling purpose 
of the Bell System. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 


Better Service 









AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 




















WALL-NUTS 


By 


James Montgomery Flagg 


This clever picture, in full colors, || x 14, 
mounted on a heavy mat, ready for the frame, 
sent prepaid for twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT 
225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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“Two Men 
and Ther Money” 


The story of what happened 
to their investments is in- 


teresting and may prove 
profitable to you. Write 
for pamphlet of that name 
which also gives some facts 
about Miller 7°7, First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds. 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 
7 Interest payable twice yearly 


aturities, 2 to 15 years 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


114 BURT BUILOING 
**First—The Investor's Welfare’ 


’ 

















| an investment in which funds of |} 
the Madison & Kedzie State Bank, with |} 
which we are affiliated, are also placed— 
and secured by highest grade city prop- ij] 
erty valued at least twice amount of loan? 

What could be more liberal than 7°) |) 
interest? 
|| These are two unusually attractive fea- 
i] tures of INVESTORS BONDS. There 
|] are other reasons why you should place 
your money in them. Write for inter- 
esting literature! 

Ask for Booklets No. 1-129 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


| HAT could be SAFER than | 








Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
































Stock Options 
Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 
No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 


Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L on request 
S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


233 Broadway New York 


cost 


- - . 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
taionin business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Pute and Calls. Hand- 
oo Es made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 














LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Lestir’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answers by telegraph. 
munications are treated confidentially. 


Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuin’s WEEKLY, 
Anonymous 


giving full name and exact street address. 


HE war loans of the United States 
to the Allied nations, totaling 
nearly ten billion dollars, on which 

huge sum no interest is being paid, have 
become a matter of serious concern to the 
American people. To raise the money 
for making these loans, our Government 
sold bonds to its citizens and is today 
compelled to pay to the holders interest 
which should be provided by our debtors. 


| Our over-burdened taxpayers have to 


| be regularly met. 


meet a heavy bill yearly which should be 
taken care of by our friends across the 
sea. 

The universal demand that govern- 
mental expenditures be cut to the bone 
is as just as itisemphatic. There should be 
a drastic reduction in the overhead and 
construction expenses of the nation’s 
business. A splendid opportunity for 
public service is offered in that direction 
to the present Administration, which, so 
far, has seemed to lack ability and 
courage for it. But, even if the Adminis- 
tration should yet prove equal to its task, 
relief from this source would not be so 
vast that help for the taxpayers from 
elsewhere also would not be welcome. 

President Harding and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon have not been unmind- 
ful of the situation, and lately they have 
been considering plans for funding the 
Allied debts to our Government. The 
general idea they have had in view is the 
conversion into long-term bonds of the 
promissory notes given by our debtors. 
They asked Congress to grant the Secre- 
tary broad powers in the matter of re- 
funding. Their action is to be approved. 
Undoubtedly joint bonds of Great Britain 
and France or of all our debtors, would 
be acceptable if only the interest should 
When confidence in the 
interest-paying capacity of the debtor 
countries shall be restored their joint 
bonds may be well enough thought of to 
be taken in exchange for Liberty Bonds, 
provided the interest rate shall be at- 
tractively higher. That would relieve 
our Government entirely of the burden 
of nearly ten billion dollars of debt to its 
own people. But even if such an ex- 
change should never be made, the interest 
on that share of the debt would no longer 
ye a handicap. It would not have to be 
supplied from taxes on Americans. A 
higher rate of interest on the Allied bonds 
than that paid on our government bonds 
would prove a source of profit to the 
United States Treasury. The situation 
would, therefore, be greatly bettered. 
The main consideration is to have the 
foreign bonds in hand and that they make 
an adequate return. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All com- 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


communications will not be answered. 


The war has not destroyed the self- 
esteem of the Allies and they appear 
willing and ready to perform their duty 
in this respect. It has been growing 
clearer steadily that this country will not 
their indebtedness. American 
sentiment would never sustain such a 
proposition. That ten billion dollars 
might better come into our hands than 
be remitted for probable use in building 
up armaments or in attempts to strangle 
our competition in trade. 

The interesting suggestion has also 
been made that the Allies might induce 
Germany to issue ten billions of reparation 
bonds which could be guaranteed by Eng- 
land and France and then passed over to 
the United States. Such bonds would be 
more than equivalent to joint bonds issued 
by Britain and France, for they would be 
backed, also, by their issuer, Germany. 
No stronger foreign obligation could be 
devised. If the bonds bore only 6 per cent 
interest, as has been suggested, they might 
not be very greedily snapped up in open 
market, but they would afford ample 
security to our Government. Eventually 
Germany is bound to prosper once more, 
and then her external loans will be sound 
and desirable. 

But whatever may be the exact mode 
of putting into American coffers the 
money due from abroad, the easing of the 
burden of taxation that would result 
would be an aid to business, would con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the country, 
and thus would enhance the value of 
corporation securities. 


cancel 


Answers to Inquiries 


P., St. Augustine, Fla.: Although the pipe line 
companies and the oil company you mention are all in the 
Standard Oil group and therefore pretty sound concerns, 
oo should be given to the bonds you name: 

Westinghouse Electric 7's, U. S. Rubber 7’s, Southern 
Pacific 7's, Beth Steel 7's, ‘and S. O. of Calif. 7’s. These 
are safer, and make a fine return. 

M,, Superior, Wis.: Lackawanna Steel passed its 
dividend owing to the depressed state of the steel busi- 
ness. It will not be resumed until business revives and 
the company’s earnings increase. When that will happen 
nobody can foresee. All the steel shares have Rad 
declines, even those whose dividends seem assured. The 
Lackawanna Co. doubtless has a future, but the stock 
may not soon regain your purchase price 

S., Woodstock, Ill,: Both Texas Co. and New 
York Dock are dividend payers. Texas Co. shares 
declined with those of stocks in general under the late 
bear drives. The company is one of the strongest in- 
dependent oil concerns. The New York Dock Co, stock 
was purchased lately by insiders who believed that the 
organization has an e xcellent outlook. Both these stocks 
~ business men’s purchases, not strictly investments. 

, Philadelphia, Pa.: Miami Copper is one of the 
very ’few stocks of its kind which have maintained 
dividends in the readjustme nt period. The company is 
said to be in excellent financial condition, and it may be 
able to continue to pay $2 a year. There is no assurance 
of that, however, unless the copper market materially 
improves. The stock is a business man’s speculation. 
Superior Oil is not a dividend payer, and there are no 
signs that it will become so in the coming year. The 
stock is highly speculative. 

S., Memphis, Tenn.: The Seaboard Air Line 5 per 
ceht adjustment bonds aggregate $25,000,000. They are 
coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 only, registerable 
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What Stocks 
Should Be First 
To Discount 
Improved 
Conditions? 


We have prepared data on 
several medium- and low- 
priced stocks of outstand- 
ing speculative merit that 
should be in line for price 
betterment with improve- 
ment in general conditions. 


Complete information can 
be had without cost by 
merely writing for Circu- 
lar LW-57. 


CHarcest CrarKsonsG: 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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Attractive Rails 
Classified 


HE investment status and out- 
look of promising listed railroad 
stocks are given in issue No. 402 of 
our Investment Survey. 
Thrifty investors should also ask for 
our Systematic Saving Booklet S-10. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia w York 
Locust 6480-5 Breed 1331-3 





























Under This Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on this: page you will find a de- 
scriptive list of booklets and 
circulars of information which 
will be of great value in arrang- 


ing your investments to produce 
maximum yield with safety. A 


number of them are prepared es- 
pecially for the smaller investor 


and the “beginner in investing.” 
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| as to principal. Interest is cumulative and has been paid 
| regularly since 1909, the year in which the bonds were 
| issued. They are subject to « all as an entire issue only at | 
par and all unpaid interest on any interest date after 
ninety days’ notice. They are mortgage bonds and are 
a general lien on all the Seaboard lines, but subject to | 
| several other liens. They mature Oct. 1, 1949. They are 
not first-grade bonds. The road is not earning enough | 
to pay dividends, and the low price at which these bonds | 
are quoted indicates that they are speculative rather than 
an investment. You might take worse chances than to 
buy them, but there are safer ways of investing your $500. 

O,, H_ uston, Tex:s8: The bond which you sent me 
was issued by the old Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R. Co., which went to smash. The property was sold 
on foreclosure, and the assets were distributed. This 
bond is of no value now. 

» Chicago, Ill,: Stewart Warner stock, paying 
$2a year, is a fair purchase at present price. The Com- 
pany’s business is largely dependent on activity in the 
automobile trade and the latter is just now pretty dull. 
National Leather probably has a abe but as it has 
suspended dividends you must expect to find it a long pull. 

{., Cincinnati, Ohio: It would be prudent to ex- 
change the soon-maturing Cincinnati Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., bonds for the longer-term Great Northern Railroad 
issue. Standard Gas & Electric Co. 6 per cent. gold notes 
due Oct. 1, 1935, are reasonably safe and if procured at 
the right figure would be a good substitute for the Victory 
a 

A., Pittsburg, Pa,: Studebaker common had a 
considerable rise lately and more recently somewhat of a 
decline. Reports of the company’s condition are favor- 
able, but such railroad stocks as Union Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific seem better purchases than Studebaker 
common, Studebaker - ferred pays the same rate of 
dividend as common and of course is safer. Pennsylvania 
R. R. stock is a fair business man’s purchase, although 
return on market price is not at present high. 

G., C7icag*, Ill.: Bonds of the highest degree of 
safety and yielding around 7 per cent. are not numerous. 
The very highest grade yie Ids less than that at even 
present low prices. But here is a group in which you ean 
| with reasonable safety invest $3,000: U. S. of Brazil 8's, 
| Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania 7’s, Diamond Match 714 
| N. Y. Central 7's, Westinghouse E. & M. 7's, Pennsyl- 
} vania R. R. 7’s, Great Northern Railroad 7's. The first 
mortgage real estate bonds dealt in by 8. W. Straus & Co., 
and some other houses are among the safest issues. 

B., Marshfield, Oregon: Until the other day, 
Cities Service bankers shares were quite well regarded as 
| semi-speculative business men’s purchases. Unexpectedly 
|} the company declared the coming dividends in scrip 
| instead of cash. This caused a slump in the prices of the 
| company’s issues. Officially it was stated that the com- 
| pany was in sound condition and that the payment in 

scrip was decided on to conserve resources. Years ago 
| the company issued scrip in payment of dividends which 

was afterwards redeemed. Redemption is promised 
eventually of the scrip now issued. Bankers shares, 
| however, must be classed now as a speculation. 


New York, July 2, 1921 








Free Booklets for Investors 


Those who seek puts and calls guaranteed by members 
of the New York Stock Exchange will do well to send to 

S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, for (heir 
desc mente circular L. 

The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami, Fla., 
offers Miami first mortgages netting 7 per cent and safe- 
guarded by conservative banking practice. Write to the 
firm for Booklet No. B-14. 

Knowledge and insight into investment and sound 
speculation may be derived from the pages of the widely 
known “Bache Review” Successful inve-tors regula. ly 
consult it. Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co. 





eign governments offer splendid opportunities for safe and 


profitable investment. A careful selection of these loans, | 
with a dise ussion of their advantages and safeguards, may 


be found in “Cassatt Offerings,’ which any interested in- 
vestor can obtain by sending for Circular L-7 to Cassatt & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
An investment which will make a return of about 10 
| per cent. is being offered by Charles H. ( ‘arkson & Co 
| 66 Broadway, New York. I! consists of o e share each 
| of eight listed stocks, costing in the aggregate $450, and 
giving $2 dividends annually amounting to $46. For 
| descriptive ‘iterature write to Clarkson & Co.'s depart- 
| ment LW- 56, and also get their booklet * *Thrift-Savinz 
Investment.’ 
The growing popularity of Investors Bonds is due to the 
fact that they pay 7 per cent., are first mortgages on high 
| grade city proper_y, and ha’ one can begin to purchase 
them wi h as little as ten dollars. Literature showing 
| how profitab’e these issu.s are may be obtained by apply 
| ing Fs booklets No. 1-128 to the Investor Company, 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, or Inter-South- 
ern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
| Shrewd inves’ ors have great confidence in New York | 
Central stock. The road is show:ng increasing earnin.s | 
his year. Special Analysis S-10, issued by Scott & 
stump, Stock Exchange Bldg., Phil: adelphia, and 40 | 
Exchange Place, New York, shows how attractive thi 
stock is for investors whe *n bought on the firm’s syste 
matic savings plan. It is worth while to obtain from Scott | 
& Stump their booklet and “Investment Survey No. 402." ¢ 
There is no stronger testimony to the value of a corpo- | 
ration’s securities than the fact that the people it serves | 
form a large proportion of its stockholders. The Standard | 





| Gas & Electric Co 's shares to the extent of $17, 500,000 | 


are owned by 25,000 home citizens who buy ‘rom the | 
company electricity and gas. The term “customer 
ownership” was originated by the managers of this | 
| nonin ation, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 208 S. LaSalle | 
, Chicago, and 111 Broadway, New York. Byllesby 
| ail rties are well managed and have the good will of the 
| publicin more than 500 cities and towns. For particulars in 
regard to the securities based on these properties, nia | 
Byllesby & Co. to send you Securities List L. 
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‘Why 
Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
the tides themselves, 
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Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 

“buys” at low tide—to sell out as your hold- 
ings reach near the peak—and thento buy 
in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 
on Request | pp— 


A recent Babson Bulletin 
and bookier “Getting the 
Most from Your Money”’ 

will be sent to interested 
investors without charge. 


Merely Ask for 
Bulletin G-23 
Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the Worl 


Clip Off Here 
For Y 
MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization Wellesley, Hi 

Mass., as follows: Please send a copy of Srectal 
Bulletin No. G-23 and Booklet, “‘Getting the Most 
from Your Money”— gratis. 
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Babsonis Reports 














members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New Y ork. | 
Leading financiers believe that the extern: al loans of for- | 








FREE 


Index to Stock 
Values 


We are distributing, free of 
charge, a 272-page book con- 
taining up-to-date information, 
vital to investors and traders, 
on several thousand companies 
whose stocks and bonds are 
dealt in on twenty leading 
markets of the United States 
and Canada. 


Ask for Book LW-68 
E. M. FULLER & CO. 
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‘All Right, Then— 
- Go To ssn 














MARK TWAIN 


At Low Price 


FREE-—Rex Beach 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 36 Franklin Square, NEW YORK 











Come Over and Boss 
the Job, Begs Russia 


Concluded from page 66) 


right way to stop the spread of com- 
munism. The only solution is to establish 
at Moscow a wholly different kind of 


government. This new government must 


be comyx sed partly of Russian economists 


and men of business such as Lenin, Rykoff 
Larin and Lomoff, including members 
of the Council of Labor and Defence and 
Special Committees of the Higher Council 
of National Economy; on the other hand, 
it must be composed in part of foreign 
consulting engineers, financiers and great 
industrials representing science, art and 
technics of every description. This is 
feasible The soil is prepared in Moscow. 
I am proud to have helped prepare it. 

“T know too that this idea will be 
welcomed by other governments. I am 
not vet in a position to name these other 
governments. 

“Of all governments and nations con- 
cerned the Russians themselves are most 


in need of earhpen 2m They would, I 
think, be most ready to execute it, if 


adequately pred 
“T am sure that if an 
American business men, consulting engi- 


association of 


neers, technicians and_ scientists will 
make an offer direct to Lenin” (the 
italics should be noted) “to take part 
in the Moscow government. for the 
purpose of creating a new era in the 
management of Russia, they will be 
welcomed. 

“Lenin will consent to a gradual 


transformation of the present unbusiness- 
like government of Russia into a scientific 
business government. 

‘In this business government Amer- 
icans, in association with men of science 
from the other great industrial countries, 
will possess a predominant power. They 
will be trustees of the capital invested 
from abroad in Russian concessions. 

‘There is only one difficulty. There 
are among the Communists men of no 
value who will stick to their positions by 
hook or crook and will raise an outcry of 
treason to Marx and the socialist saints. 
But if the external governments con- 
cerned will assure the Russian govern- 
ment that there is no other way to get 
the capital necessary for Russian develop- 
ment, the too-fervent socialists will soon 
be pacified.” 

To certain American engineers and 
economists who look out upon the present 
human situation from a viewpoint that 
respects the permanent realities it appears 
that if this invitation is accepted the 
tension of the world’s economic discord 
will instantly be relaxed, Russia will be- 
come a new America, the Moscow gate 
will open upon a great era of technical de- 
velopment—-an unparalleled release of 
the creative spirit. We shall have a 
Renaissance fulfilling the broken prom- 
ises of the “‘spacious days” of Elizabeth 
and the Augustan age. 

There has just come from Berlin a new 


magazine 
describe the kind of government the 
Russian technicians are aiming at. It 


**techno- 


a “technarchy”; its polity is 
““tech- 


cratic,” and its protagonists are 
nocrats.” Its administrators 
“‘technarchs.”’ 


course, 


| train onder the guidance of 





if You Can Tell itfroma 
GEN UINE DIAMOND Send it bak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND cl sely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN- 
BOW FIRE, we will send a selected 1 carat gem in Ladies 
Solitaire Ring (Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to Intro- 
duce, $2.63, or in Gents Hea, y Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat. 
price $6.26) for $3.25. Our finest 12k Gold Filled mount- 
ings GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
mail posteard or this ad. State size. We will mail at once C. 
0. D. If not pleased return in 2 days for money back less 
handling charges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents wanted. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO . LW2, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


Exclusive controllers Mexican » Diamonds) 














Send for This Free 128-Page Book 
It tells how you can gain a thorough knowledge of law 
in your spare time at home as 40,000 others are now 
doing. Many high salaried positions in business 
open to law-trained men. Alsosplen- 
did ry my in the practice of 
law. kk shows how you can 
Ex-Pres. 
Taft and 80 other famous legal au- 
thorities. Diploma granted. Write. 
it pent. Ame 
Chicago, li. 
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NOTICE 
DOCTOR. BRING PROSPERITY 


prescribes for every man, woman 
and child who is nervous over the 
future, a minimum dose to be taken 
every pay day of one 


| $1 Treasury 
| Savings Stamp 


|| Warranted to restore financial health 
| of every one who will take it faith- 
| fully, especially beneficial in pre- 
paring for “‘rainy day.” 

|| NOTE: Fill this prescription each 
|| week at your Post Office or Bank. 

GOVERNMENT 

LOAN ORGANIZATION 


Second Federal Reserve District 
| 
st 








120 Broadway New York 














that has found new words to | 


are, of 


shows bow you can become a skilled 


cond of piano or organ in your own 





at ' 
p Qe a 
reed y adu an 
of State Conserva! Successful 25 years. Piay chords at once 
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The Philosophy of 
Brother Ostrich 


HERE’S something almost human about the 

ostrich. Rather than face the unusual, he 
buries his head in the sand~ thus exposing himself, 
rather recklessly, to the whims of happenstance. 


Isn’t that just like the chap who ducks under the 
sheets the minute the furniture creaks? 


Lots of folks shut their eyes when they need them 
most. In the matter of buying something, for in- 
stance—the important business of spending hard- 
earned dollars. 


Who gets the most for his money? The man 
who buys blindly—or the fellow who reads adver- 
tising and discovers the things he really wants and 


needsr 


Who is the most economical housekeeper? The 
woman who buys haphazard, or the one who reads 
advertising and puts her household purchasing on 
a business basis? 


There's no denying the great value of advertising 
to those who read it. It protects you against fraud 
and inferiority. It tells you what is new and good, 
making you a wise buyer. It saves you money by 
pointing out for your consideration only the best 
products. 


Don’t be an ostrich. 


Read the advertisements 
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From your dealer or direct from the maker, W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. CO., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





